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How I Pick My Men 


Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post (April 21, '28) 
Richard E. Byrd 


GROUP of men lay huddled in a 

rude rock shelter far beyond the 

Arctic Circle, dying of starva- 

tion. Suddenly one of the party sat up, 

listening as if he heard the scratching of 
a bear outside. 

A bear—that meant meat, a chance 
to survive! The eyes of the starving 
men followed this man as he took his 
rifle and shuffled out into the snow. 
Outside was night. It had been night 
for three months and would still be 
night for another month. The tem- 
perature was 51 degrees below zero. 

The man outside did not know that 
another man had followed him to the 
door of the hut, and crouched there, 
watching. Now a strange and very 
terrible thing happened. The man who 
had apparently gone out to look for a 
bear approached a snow-covered wooden 
case, carefully raised the lid, and with- 
drew a small package which he placed 
under his shirt. He was stealing food 
from the small, precious store that 
stood between this group of American 
explorers and death. 

The man inside slipped back and re- 
ported the matter to Lieutenant Greely, 
U.S. A., who was in command. That 
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night there was a whispered conference. 
A few days later the strongest survivors 
shot their companion, whose physique 
was admirable, but whose moral char- 
acter could not stand the strain. 

Thirty years later, five Englishmen 
found themselves in much the same 
situation as that of the ill-fated Greely 
expedition just described. They were 
bound home after reaching the South 
Pole, and were making a desperate 
fight to keep going, also fighting bitter 
cold and hunger. 

Again some one seemed to hear a 
bear. A man rose. 

“IT am just going outside; I may 
be some time,” he said as he disap- 
peared. 

Outside, a smother of snow struck 
his face, already striped black with 
frostbite. One of his feet was so badly 
frozen that he was sure to lose it. The 
chances were that he would die even if 
he reached the base camp. So, to save 
food for his friends, he walked away to a 
heroic death. 

Next morning, Capt. Robert Scott, 
leader of the party, wrote in his diary, 
later recovered with the bodies of all 
four: “He went into the blizzard and 
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we have not seen him since—the act of 
a brave man.” The man was Captain 
Oates, whose heroism was superb, but 
whose physical equipment could not 
stand the strain. 

Between these two bitter tragedies 
lies a vast spread of human possibilities 
in the way of character, temperament, 
courage, will power, imagination, phy- 
sique and self-control. 

It is difficult to realize the pressure of 
applications put on the leader of a public 
expedition such as mine. Thousands 
come by mail. Perhaps the most 
painful circumstances are those in 
which a group of my friends combines 
to lobby for some particular man. 
There are also zealots—even cranks— 
who become fired with the idea that it is 
vital for them to go along. Sometimes 
wealthy and influential parents exert 
pressure to have their boys go with me. 
And no mere medical examination can 
be used to select the suitable men. 
Everyone familiar with exploration 
knows how many fine men at home be- 
come a menace in the field. Some of 
the most notorious type cases are: 

The man who, despite physical ex- 
amination, turns up with a weak heart, 
digestion or lungs. The man who goes 
native—wants to eat and live and dress 
with native negligence. The man who 
becomes hysterical in a tight place and 
wants to fight. 
secret drinker. The man who blows up 
when his tobacco is gone. The victim 
of nostalgia, with wife or sweetheart at 
home. The man who has a vulnerable 
spot—old wound, football knee, shoulder 
or ankle, infected tooth, or asthma. 
The man who, when he’s tired, can’t 
stand the other fellow’s banjo. And 
soon. It is all very well to say thata 
good physical examination ought to 
discover such defects. But this is not 
the case. 

I think that when I consider a man 
for such an expedition as this I put the 
facing of danger first. I do not mean 
the sudden emotional courage of a man 
going over the top, but the ability to face 
protracted danger. In our transat- 
lantic flight last summer my men had to 
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give highly concentrated attention to 
the engines and instrument board dur- 
ing 42 hours, in 20 of which we saw 
neither land nor sea. Any carelessness 
might have plunged us straight to death. 
Yet all of them worked accurately and 
steadily. That illustrates the quality 
I mean. 

Health has much to do with this 
quality. A man may cease to be san- 
guine after a bad attack of grippe, in- 
digestion, or other illness. It is not 
necessarily a matter of courage at all— 
a man simply may be temperamentally 
unfitted by mild ill health. 

A phlegmatic man may be tempera- 
mentally well fitted in theory to face 
danger, yet he is not always desirable as 
a member of a lost-hope attempt to 
achieve the impossible. He lacks imag- 
ination, is inclined to let things slide, 
and often lacks the initiative of the more 
nervous yet more imaginative man. 
Amundsen, Peary, Scott and Shackleton 
were all men who combined the spirit 
of a dreamer with the quality of a fighter. 

Compared with abstractions like 
temperament and imagination, it would 
seem easy to define the physique— 
muscles, heart, digestion—that stands 
hardship best. Every leader knows 
that hardship and suffering are bound 
to arise. The effect of this suffering on 
each of his men is what he would give 
his bottom dollar to know before he 
leaves home. 

I am inclined to put age as the first 
limiting factor. Youth will be served. 
The young man has zest of life and am- 
bition for the future. He has an in- 
ternal machinery not long out of the 
factory. He instinctively longs for 
combat with man or Nature and he 
cares little which. The Almighty has 
endowed him with a desire to shoulder 
up through the vicissitudes of life. 

Getting down to cases, I would say 
that the average man does not get his 
full strength until after 20. He reaches 
his peak around 25 and is close to the 
downhill side—physically—before he is 
38. Of course there is great variation 
among individuals. I know a lad of 22 
of perfect health and splendid strength, 
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who cannot stand long muscular strain. 
In contrast there is the Alaskan mission- 
ary, Archdeacon Stuck, who, at the age 
of 60, did 45 miles a day over a rough 
trail at about 50 degrees below zero. 

Petty Officer Evans of the Scott ex- 
pedition, whom Scott called “our 
strong man,” was first to go when the 
party began to die. The heavy man 
wears out footgear, chafes in heavy 
garments, and strains his heart if he 
must keep at a task for a long time. 
Colonel Lawrence, the British hero of 
Arabia, was called ‘that runt,” before 
he showed he could outlast men twice 
his weight and stature. Other things 
being equal, I incline to the slight wiry 
man. The stocky fellow is a great help 
in heavy labor, but is often shy on en- 
durance. 

Exploration by air demands certain 
special qualifications, whole new sets of 
nervous controls and muscular coédrdina- 
tion that are uncommon. For instance, 
can a man stand rarified atmospheres? 
At 18,000 feet atmospheric pressure is 
only about half what it is at sea level. 
Over the Antarctic plateau we must of 
necessity attain an altitude of close to 
12,000 feet, for we shall have to fly well 
above the mountains between our base 
and the South Pole. We may have to 
fly at 18,000 feet before we are through. 
Ability to stand the atmosphere of high 
mountains is not 2 safe test, for the 
climber goes slowly from one level to 
another. In our case the base will be 
at sea level; from it we shall fly upward 
for a few hours. That is quite another 
thing. 

When a young man stands before me 
and says yearningly, “I wish you would 
take me along,” nothing could be more 
helpful at the moment than an exact and 
confidential chart of his past life. I 
don’t mean anything serious, such as 
the effects of dissipation. They are 
always visible to the discerning eye. I 
refer to those small but insidious foxes 
that tear at the vitals of a man without 
his being conscious of their presence: 
overeating, undereating, too many stim- 
ulants, too much sugar, unbalanced 
diet, and soon. It takes a magician to 
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know just how much harm these little 
things have done to a man. 

I cannot be very definite in this point 
any more than I can about the age or 
size of man to take. But I do know 
that a good heart and digestion mean 
more than anything else an explorer can 
have. I favor a light eater who has no 
idiosyncrasies of diet and whose appe- 
tite is normal and steady. 

To me, exercise can justly be classi- 
fied with diet. The body tends to dis- 
integrate the moment muscular exer- 
tion is removed. I know it is true that 
some indoor men, entirely unaccustomed 
to exercise, can, with training, meet 
physical strains as well as athletes. 
Not long ago a young man spoke to me 
about joining an expedition to the 
Himalayas. I discovered that he did 
not believe in exercise. His philosophy 
was somewhat East Indian, in that he 
thought it far better for a man to sit 
about and meditate in his leisure time 
than to rush about in play. Perhaps 
he was right. But I ho he would 
not try to climb Mount Everest with a 
philosophy like that. 

The emotional man has no place on a 
long, hard expedition. No doubt, if 
he is a fine strong character he keeps his 
emotions under control. But this very 
keeping them under control tends to 
weaken him. 

I make very little attempt to find out 
what a man has done in the past that 
might weaken him. However, I defi- 
nitely try to drag out into the open the 
things that for years have been building 
up his resistance to hardship, discom- 
fort and all the other irritations of a 
voyage into the unknown. 

There are several telltale items. 
What kinds of friends a man has and 
what they think of him helps. The 
sociable man, good mixer and tolerant 
enemy is bound to have a large leaven- 
ing of love of human nature. He is 
likely to look on the weaknesses of his 
shipmates with a kindly eye and be the 
first to condemn any show of weakness 
on his own part. 

On the other hand, this business of 
being a good mixer can be overdone. 
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Vanity is not infrequently at the root of 
boisterous good fellowship. The vain 
man takes this means of winning public 
approbation. He has no place in an 
Arctic expedition. Sooner or later he 
must lose his identity for the common 
weal—a process he cannot endure. 

What I do look for are antidotes to 
weakness. By antidotes I mean things 
like hobbies, religious faith, habitual 
optimism and enthusiasm. I know of 
one expedition which got into serious 
trouble in which one man kept his 
health and spirits above all the others. 

“Yet he was just like the rest of us,” 
a member of the party told me, “except 
that he was passionately fond of carving 
very small figures of people and animals 
out of wood, bone or ivory. When the 
rest of us were half crazy with anxiety 
and depression, he was perfectly happy 
with his few small tools and a piece of 
wood.” That carver was one of the 
most intelligent men aboard. 

I need not argue the value of religious 
faith as an asset. Annals of exploration 
are full of heroism and sacrifice premised 
in a belief in God’s will. The officer and 
men of the ill-fated Jeanette nearly 
came back alive, due to superhuman 
fortitude founded on faith. When dis- 
covered, their bodies lay beside a rude 
cross of driftwood upon which their 
dying eyes had rested. 

In my own expeditions I have had 
many cases that exhibit the spirit of 
complete devotion in which some men 
work. My cook on the North Pole 
expedition put in many hours overtime 
to keep our gang well fed. On the way 
back he heard somehow that I had to 
face a deficiton my return. Whereupon 
he came and requested me to put his 
wages “in the pot.”’ Yet his only in- 
_ was the wretched stipend I paid 

im. 

In 1925 Floyd Bennett and I were fly- 
ing across the glaciers of Ellesmere 
Land. Had we been forced down we 
probably should not have got back to 
our base. Suddenly our oil pressure 
began to rise. In 20 minutes the gauge 
had gone its limit; the oil tank might 
explode. But Bennett rose from his 
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seat, gave his belt an extra yank, and 
slowly began to crawl out of the cockpit 
onto the wing. That trick is not 
comfortable in temperate latitudes. 
In the Arctic, when the plane is tearing 
through air that is below zero, every 
moment out in the open is agony. 
Bennett unscrewed the cap of the oil 
tank, relieved the pressure and so 
saved our lives. 

When we left for Spitzbergen in 
April Joe Degnall, a son of well-to-do 
parents, had an unbreakable determina- 
tion to go with me. Having no other 
place for him, I sent him into the engine 
room thinking that the steam pit 
would make up his mind in a hurry. 
It did; he stuck. And now I am going 
to take him to the South Pole if he can 
go. On the same expedition was Demas. 
Everyone had taken turn at waiting on 
the table, and the men not being ex- 
perienced at it, so many dishes were 
broken that I had to wire ahead to 
Norway for tin ones. When Demas’ 
turn came, he literally made a study of 
the art of conveying food to and from 
the galley and of clearing the table. 
As a result, our breakage was reduced 
to almost nothing and our table service 
improved no end. 

One of my friends selected for an 
Arctic expedition mostly men who had 
come up from the ranks. “I want 
good rough men who have been through 
the mill, used to manual labor,” he said. 
When he got to the Arctic he discovered 
a peculiar bit of psychology. Some of 
these men felt that they had achieved 
the right to avoid manual labor and 
jealously guarded that right, while 
those who had never seen the seamy 
side of life, but cared only for the suc- 
cess of the expedition, forgot rank and 
worked elbow to elbow with the lowest 
sailor. Spirit counts more than arti- 
ficial social, military or business creden- 
tials. 

The youth of America today have a 
stronger desire for adventure, I believe, 
than ever before. The rush for ad- 
mission to my party is almost a riot. 
How difficult, yet how important, is the 
task of choosing the few suited to go! 
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Pay First—Then Blame 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (April 28, ’28) 


William G. Shepherd 


30 miles an hour. That isn’t fast 

these days. They order you to 
move that rapidly under certain con- 
ditions on the highways of some of our 
states. Another car is coming toward 
you at the same rate. 

You’re moving 44 feet a second, so 
is he. Suppose something unexpected 
happens, when you are 88 feet apart. 
How quickly will your two cars meet at 
this distance? The answer is, of course, 
one second. How much quick think- 
ing or quick action can you perform in 
one second? Very little. 

Consider, then, the difficulty of fixing 
the blame in the average collision acci- 
dent unless one car is purposely on the 
wrong side of the road, a driver is 
drunk or some very obvious fault has 
been committed. It is hard indeed to 
measure split-second actions. 

Such accidents are occurring at the 
rate of almost 700,000 a year. The 
courts all over the country are jammed 
with cases trying to fix blame which 
very often cannot be fixed. In New 
York, for instance, so crowded are the 
courts that you must wait two and a 
half years before your case comes before 
a jury, and it is the numerous and long- 
drawn out motor accident cases that are 
responsible for the condition. 

Suing is not a satisfactory method of 
easing the financial strain on the victims 
of such accidents. When the families 
and dependents of victims greatly in 
need of financial assistance must wait 
years for any settlement, we are making 
our highway accidents more cruel than 
is necessary. We are, indeed, guilty of 
stupidity. 

Let’s help the sufferers in our highway 
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accidents financially before we try to fix 
the blame. This is an idea which is 
spreading rapidly. Nor is it imprac- 
ticable. It already operates in connec- 
tion with workmen’s compensation, a 
system which is less than 15 years old 
in America. 

In points of danger our highways 
resemble our machine-filled factories. 
We have 3,000,000 miles of public 
roads. And one person is injured an- 
nually for just about every 44% miles of 
highway. 

As for deaths—have you ever chanced 
to tour through the state of Ohio? 
There all along the highways you see 
white crosses marking spots where 
people have been killed. You feel, 
finally, as if you were on a battle field. 
One person is killed annually for about 
every 125-mile stretch of our roads: 
26,000 fatalities in all. One dead to 
every 29 injured—that’s about the pro- 
portion. 

Some day, surely, we shall be better 
able to control motor-car accidents than 
we are today. However, right now we 
can control what happens after the acci- 
dent. Under /Hiability insurance no 
payment is made till the question ‘Who 
was to: blame?” is answered. Under 
compensation insurance, money is paid 
to the unfortunate home at once. No 
one worries about where the money for 
food, rent, fuel, medicines and, perhaps, 
nurses is coming from. 

It isn’t liability insurance, carried by 
every driver, that will settle the prob- 
lem. Let me explain by going back to 
factory accidents in the old days. 
Efforts were made to force all employers 


to carry liability insurance. This didn’t 
help injured employees. It didn’t put 
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money in their pockets when, because 
they had ceased earning, they needed it. 
It merely forced an injured man either 
to settle at a few cents on the dollar 
with the insurance company, or go to 
court. 

The difference between liability and 
compensation insurance is this: 

In liability insurance the blame for 
the accident must be fixed before pay- 
ment is settled upon. You must prove 
the other fellow a veritable careless 
villain and yourself spotlessly blameless 
before you can collect a cent. 

In compensation insurance no blame 
as fixed in financially aiding the injured. 
You are not forced to prove the vil- 
lainy of anyone. You're hurt, and you 
need money to carry on your home. 
That's the first principle in compensa- 
tion insurance. 

Put down Massachusetts as the pio- 
neer in compulsory motor-vehicle in- 
surance. It passed the first law in the 
Union to get common sense into motor- 
accident cases. Here’s what happens 
in Boston, for instance, when you go to 
get your annual motor-car license. 

1. You must take out an insurance 
policy or give a bond or deposit $5000 
in cash or securities. 

2. You are given a certificate showing 
that you have thus prepared yourself to 
pay damages to others for injuries or 
death in the sum of at least $5000. 

3. Presenting this certificate to the 
office that issues licenses, you are given 
a license, subject to usual provisions. 

Insurance companies may increase 
your rates or you may be forced to in- 
crease your bond of deposit if your rec- 
ord as a driver is marred by an accident. 
Thus a bad driver may be permanently 
kept off the roads by his self-made rec- 
ord for dangerous driving. 

Commissioner Monk adds: “Haz- 
ardous types of vehicles have been put 
off Massachusetts roads. The make- 
shift car operated by boys has disap- 
peared. There are a great many cars 
now on the junk heap which would be 





operated on our highways with all the 
attendant risks were it not for the fact 
that insurance is required.” 

Factory insurance drove factory own- 
ers to put shields on their machines and 
protect workmen from injury as much 
as possible. So, unexpectedly, com- 
pulsory insurance is making the high- 
ways of Massachusetts safer. “Our 
trial, after one year,”’ says Mr. Monk, 
“has done more to make car owners 
careful and to cut down accidents than 
any single remedy that has heretofore 
been suggested.” 

Other states are preparing to follow 
Massachusetts, and, perhaps, go her one 
better by establishing compensation 
rather than liability insurance. In 
New York a commission which has been 
studying the problem has suggested 
that every automobile owner be re- 
quired “to provide compensation for 
the disability or death of any person, 
without regard to fault as to the cause 
of the injury, except that due to intoxi- 
cation or willful intention of the person 
injured.” 

Ohio has a leading pioneer of the idea 
in the person of Robert S. Marx, judge 
of the Superior Court of Cincinnati. 
He pleads: 

“For example, there are 1,400,000 
licensed automobiles in Ohio. If every 
owner is required to pay a premium of 
$10 a year, an insurance fund of $14,- 
000,000 will be created, an amount 
sufficient to pay $6500 to the dependents 
of every person killed by an automobile 
and to pay $4 a day during disability to 
every adult injured, $2 per day to every 
injured minor and to furnish hospital 
care and medical attention in all cases 
and still leave an ample reserve.” 

Leave the question of fault—except 
in obvious cases—to the police and the 
officials who grant licenses. Also if a 
driver is flagrantly and indisputably at 
fault, make him pay dearly. That will 
mean putting the blameworthy driver 
off the road, perhaps permanently. 
But pay first; blame ome. 
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Full Employment—Prosperity’s Problem 


Condensed from The Magazine of Wall Street (April 7, ’28) 


Irving Fisher 


Davis notes that, during the recent 

marvelous progress in installing 
automatic machinery in industry, new 
industries have failed to develop fast 
enough to absorb the men dispensed 
with. The result is the anomaly of 
growing unemployment during an ex- 
tended period of increased business 
activity. 

Chief among unofficial estimates of 
unemployment is that of the Labor Bu- 
reau, Inc., which finds that since 1923, 
the manufacturing industries have dis- 
pensed with a million workers, and the 
farms with another million, while during 
a period of record haulage railways have 
laid off 100,000 more. Another 100,000 
have been laid off inthe coal regions. 
To this total of 2,200,000 must be added 
the 1,000,000 already unemployed in 
1923, and the increase of 3,000,000 more 
of employable age since 1923, due to 
growth in population. The industrial 
whereabouts of these 6,200,000 workers 
is problematic, but the Labor Bureau 
conjectures that a net of 4,000,000 
workers remain unemployed at the close 
of 1927. This estimate, a conservative 
one, is comparable with some of the 
estimates of the number unemployed 
during the depression year 1921. 

There is plenty of evidence that the 
increased output per worker accounts 
for a considerable displacement of men 
in industry. Federal Reserve Board 
figures indicate that between 1919 and 
1926, the output per worker increased 
by 34 percent in factory production. 
The United States Labor Bureau puts 
the increase at 51 percent. Though in- 
dustries have substantially increased 
their production, the rapid mechaniza- 
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tion of industry and better management 
methods have temporarily displaced 
men faster than new jobs could be 
created for them. 

Furthermore, the situation has been 
aggravated by a steady decline in prices, 
beginning February, 1925, and continu- 
ing through August, 1927. A rising 
price level temporarily stimulates em- 
ployment, and falling prices depress 
employment. When prices neither rise 
nor fall, employment tends to remain 
steady. For society as a whole, and in 
the long run, both the appreciation and 
the depreciation of the dollar are, of 
course, evils. And for the laboring man 
they are dire evils. Under rising prices 
his “‘real’’ wages shrink with increase in 
cost of living; while under falling prices, 
as has been the case recently, he is 
thrown out of work. 

The situation has thus become acute. 
What measures now will serve to restore 
the price level to stability and re-employ 
the millions of workers? 

Nothing short of the persistence of 
easy money conditions and a renewal of 
business commitments on a large scale— 
which are, fortunately, now in progress 
—can be expected to accomplish this 
beneficial change. 

The building industry ought to be a 
leader during the present year. With 
cheaper materials and labor the railroads 
should find opportune the renewal of 
building and equipment. They already 
spend three billion in wages and a billion 
and a half a year for materials out of 
operating expenses alone. This seems 
a favorable time to add to their equip- 
ment, which means added demand for 
iron, steel, lumber, copper, brass and 
many other commodities. 
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Several of the larger steel companies 
also follow the policy of Andrew Car- 
negie, of planning construction work 
ahead to be done in seasons of declining 
prices, and it is customary for power 
plants and large units in the coal indus- 
try to do the same. 

State and Federal road building pro- 
grams can be intensified, and such 
projects as flood control in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, the Boulder Canyon and 
Muscle Shoals developments pushed. 
Like measures may be applied by local 
bodies for developing public utilities in 
their towns. 

This is preventive work of the first 
order. Applied systematically, this pol- 
icy of forwarding public works in off 
years and enlarged building programs of 
business corporations would furnish 
ample channels for re-employing men 
displaced by improved methods and 
machinery, or falling prices, and would 
make comparatively easy the task of 
public and private insurance of employ- 
ment for the great body of workingmen. 
Many of our States have developed ex- 
cellent systems of industrial accident 
insurance, but the United States is still 
far behind Europe in employment 
insurance. 

In Europe funds are properly set 
aside out of profits and administered 
by committees of workers or joint com- 
mittees of workers and employers. 
Agreements between unions and em- 
ployers have included guarantees of, say, 
20 weeks’ employment in each half-year, 
with provisions of two-thirds of the 
minimum wages if this employment 
is not provided. Employers who pro- 
vide steady employment have refunds 
made to them from the money set 
aside. 

In several of our States, notably Wis- 
consin and Massachusetts, attempts 
have been made to secure compulsory 
unemployment insurance, with the bur- 
den of raising the necessary funds placed 
upon employers. In these cases the 
carrier of insurance would be, not the 

State, but a liability insurance company 
or mutual insurance company. Em- 
bodied in the bills is provision for agen- 





cies to study the employment experience 
of insured employers. 

In the United States less than a mil- 
lion workmen are protected in any 
measure through the private efforts to 
insure jobs. Leo Wolman, who has 
investigated the matter, declares that 
here industry is ‘still unprepared to 
define its obligations toward the men 
and women who constitute its working 
force, and admit that hiring and firing 
involve profound social consequences.” 
The worker who loses his job, he adds, 
is still “thrown upon as disorganized 
and anarchic a labor market as ever 
existed in this country.” In Europe, 
on the other hand, where unemploy- 
ment as an insurable risk is regarded as a 
national rather than an individual re- 
sponsibility, great systems of insurance 
are applied to many millions of workers. 
During the winter just closed compul- 
sory unemployment insurance has been 
applied to eighteen million workmen in 
Germany, and in Great Britain twelve 
million are insured. In both countries 
the systems are based on the employ- 
ment exchanges that have been built 
up by years of experience. 

It is profitless to discuss the details 
of these national employment insurance 
systems until we have our own system 
of employment agencies much farther 
advanced. We have made a start with 
the United States Employment Service 
during the war and the disbandment of 
our 4,000,000 men at its close. Many 
American cities have created municipal 
employment exchanges that can be 
linked up with the Federal system when 
the conscience of the industrial com- 
munity is enough aroused to provide 
leadership. 

It is a task primarily of management 
engineering. The steady displacement 
of workers by improved methods and 
machinery will inevitably force the 
consideration of this problem. And the 
situation can always be dealt with most 
effectively by measures to prevent un- 
employment through regularization of 
seasonal employment, in connection 
with an insurance system for unavoid- 
able unemployment. 
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The Imperialism of the Dollar 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (May, ’28) 


Governor Albert C. Ritchie 


the power dominant in America to- 

day is the power of money. And 
with the rise of this dominating power 
has come another phenomenon: the 
direction and control of that power is no 
longer in the hands of those who actually 
own the money. 

The power of money takes on new and 
truly imperialistic aspects because of 
new and subtle devices for the addition, 
multiplication, and division of the old- 
time power of the dollar. By building 
up new investment formsanda newcredit 
economy, and by inventing new forms 
of legal title, financial leaders are man- 
aging to separate the legal ownership of 
the dollar from the legal control of what 
the dollar represents. The ownership 
of the dollar may remain in the individ- 
ual, but its power is concentrating in 
great banking and investment organiza- 
tions, which are able to organize not only 
the accumulated wealth but also the 
credit of mankind into the most effective 
sort of power the world has ever known. 

Old-time banks used to deal with the 
mobilized savings of the people. But 
now that the way has been found to or- 
ganize the credit of the land, the public 
no longer wait to save their money 
before spending it. They spend it first. 
They use their credit to acquire property 
before they have the money to pay for 
it. 

It is this development of the power of 
money, with its organized credit and 
delegated investment control, that is 
relatively new and carries such profound 
consequences. 

The average man perhaps still regards 
the banker as chiefly the custodian of the 
people’s deposits, as the agent to lend 
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8 is hardly extravagant to say that 


them, as an expert skilled in the mys- 
teries of interest and of credit, as after all 
serving principally as a cog in the mech- 
anism of business. 

But in reality the banker has become 
the power that gives modern business its 
life. Eliminate him, and the business 
world would come to a dead stop. He 
puts business in touch with capital. He 
brings borrowers and lenders together. 
There is scarcely a business transaction 
to which he is not a party. He ap- 
praises your wealth and credit, and thus 
determines your power and standing in 
the business world. He bridges over 
the period between production and con- 
sumption, asserts power over buyer and 
seller, often determines your success or 
failure. He can encourage or check the 
speculative impulses of the nation and 
shape its expansions and retrenchments. 

All this he does not so much through 
the control of money as through the 
control of credit—through his ability to 
mobilize and organize the credit of the 
nation and to deal with it as a com- 
modity. Today we put cur money and 
our credit out to work for us instead of 
working with them. Our wealth is no 
longer ownership of property. It is 
ownership of certificates of indebted- 
ness. Theoretically we may still be in a 
position to assert over it the powers of 
direction and control. Practically we 
are passing these powers on to the 
banker. 

The result is the massing of the power 
of money in the hands of banks and 
investment organizations. And _ the 
significant question becomes: is this 
power of the dollar to be used for the 
profit of the consumer or only for the 
profit of the dollar? 
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A banking and credit system with its 
eye only on the investor's return, and 
measuring business only by its profit- 
and-loss account, puts the dollar too 
high in the social scale. It dehumanizes 
both business and the dollar. A world 
that sees the dollar through the eye of 
the investor or the speculator is a differ- 
ent world from one that sees it through 
the eye of the producer or the consumer. 
It is perhaps the sensing of this that 
underlies the traditional hostility to 
Wall Street. We must begin to see the 
dollar notonly as the dollar of the banker, 
but as the dollar of the community. 

The massing of the dollar’s power 
may be either harmful or beneficent, 
depending on the vision and sense of 
responsibility of those who control it. 
With that control passing by one device 
or another to great banks and invest- 
ment houses, it rests with them whether 
the dollar shall be a democrat, working 
for society, or a plutocrat, working only 
for increased dollars. 

If the dollar would be master, it must 
first be servant in the house of the king. 
Its power does not exist by divine right. 
The people gave and the people can 
take away. Interest and profit cannot 
be the whole law and gospel of the 
dollar. The concentration of modern 
wealth demands a higher stewardship 
than simply making money and pro- 
tecting it and multiplyingit. It has the 
facilities, the contacts, the brains, and 
the capacity to guide in so many regions 
where unselfish guidance is needed that 
it has no right to avoid its responsibili- 
ties. 

Survey any of the questions of the 
hour,—the tariff, the farmer, the trusts, 
the consumer, our increasing tax bur- 
dens, our costly system of distribution, 
our problems of labor, of national de- 
fense, of internal improvements, of 
foreign relations,—and note how in all 
of them the economic and financial and 
political are interwoven. 

My point-is-that the dollar should 
recognize this, shoulder its responsibili- 





ties, come out in the open, and move 
forward to constructive democratic 
and social leadership. 

With the great power of the dollar 
there must go the dollar's obligation to 
others—the obligation, for instance, not 
only to produce wisely and to distribute 
efficiently, but so to order and arrange 
production and distribution as to avoid 
the maladjustment between both, to 
avoid recurring periods of depression 
and unemployment, with all that this 
means to human lives. 

Finally, note those post-war develop- 
ments which are making the dollar an 
imperialist in an international sense. 
Overnight we have become the creditor 
nation of the world. Where the dollar 
sits, there is the head of the international 
table. 

In the international field, more de- 
pends on the vision and statesmanship 
of our bankers than upon our statesmen- 
elect. If there is one national policy 
on which we think we are united, it is 
anti-imperialism. But the dollar may 
well make that policy a fiction. The 
nation does not want imperialism in 
terms of empire, but the dollar is al- 
ready acquiring it in terms of power. 
The dollar may not dream of political 
empire, but it does dream of markets. 
And economic imperialism is quite as 
dangerous as political imperialism. 

The dollar might, on the other hand, 
translate its own powers of codperation 
and unity into world harmony and 
world unity. Without entering the 
domain of dollar diplomacy, without 
asking or receiving any national en- 
dorsement or guaranty as a condition 
to its voyage to foreign parts, it might 
still work out a more rational world 
order, help remove the incubus of ex- 
cessive naval and military armaments, 
and educate the world as to the “great 
illusion” of war. 

If in the past the dollar has been 
something of a politician, we have a 
right to demand that now it become 
more of a statesman. 
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Westminster Abbey 


Condensed from The American Review of Reviews (May, ’28) 


P. W. Wilson 


O edifice on earth is more famous 
than Westminster Abbey, the 
venerable shrine held in trust 

by England, not for herself alone, but 
for all mankind. Hence the surprise, 
indeed the shock, that has followed the 
news of a proposal to add to the Abbey 
what might be called an annex. 

What is the necessity that has driven 
its rulers—the Dean and his Chapter, 
subject only to the ultimate authority of 
Parliament—to such action? In Great 
Britain men of high renown are claimed 
by the nation for burial in the Abbey, 
and lie there in one glorious company of 
strangely mingled power, genius, valor 
and, if the truth be told, of pretense and 
flattery. As a graveyard of greatness, 
the Abbey is thus crowded to the doors, 
and the pressure of its limited space was 
never so severe as it is likely to be in the 
near future. Many men, now living 
and prominent, will be entitled to me- 
morials in the Abbey. 

Nor can women be overlooked. The 
Abbey has always welcomed Queens as 
well as Kings, including queens of the 
drama. If Mrs. Siddonsand Ann Craw- 
ford were entitled to a place in their day, 
Ellen Terry has not been less admired 
in ours. And what about Lady Astor, 
who has played the first woman’s part 
in the most exacting theatre of all, the 
House of Commons? Is her claim not 
better than Jonas Hanway’s who, to 
quote Dr. Johnson, ‘acquired ‘some 
reputation by traveling abroad and lost 
it all by traveling at home?” 

One idea is that the Abbey, overflow- 
ing with memories, should be closed, 
here and now, to the glorious dead who 
are tobe. It is not always realized that 
for more than a century burying outside 
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the Abbey has been on the increase. 
There is much to be said for treating 
St. Paul’s as the natural sequel. Nelson 
lies there, and Wellington, and painters 
like Turner and Lawrence, and Sir 
Christopher Wren where his monument 
rises all about him. All monarchs since 
King George II have been entombed at 
Windsor, and Queen Victoria used to 
say quite frankly that a sepulcher in the 
nna would be much too gloomy for 
er. 

Another suggestion, derived from the 
United States, is that Britain might 
inaugurate a Hall of Fame. She is not 
enthusiastic. Such pantheons, so she 
says, are apt to be a body without a soul, 
lacking something which the Abbey 
possesses. When King James I asked 
Ben Jonson, the dramatist, what he 
wanted, the answer was at once, ‘‘Two 
feet square in the Abbey,” and he got it. 
He was interred upright. One day 
workmen while digging were astonished 
to see Ben’s red-haired skull tumble 
onto their spades. 

The most contentious suggestion that 
has been made is ‘weeding out.” As 
visitors are aware, this splendid example 
of Gothic at its best is littered with an 
accumulation of statues, busts, tablets, 
and monuments, large and small, ugly 
and beautiful, deserved and undeserved, 
in a disarray for which there is no 
counterpart in the world. Some of the 
worst art takes the most room. For in- 
stance, a vast monstrosity choking an 
entire bay commemorates the gallantry 
of three obscure sea captains. Why 
not remove it and make room for a 
dozen or two Stanley Baldwins? 

But England hesitates. To laugh at 
these marble excrescences is one thing. 
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To tear them down is quite another. 
They may be ill-executed or undeserved, 
but they are hewn out of the very heart 
of the nation and are irreplaceable. 
Evict them and things can never be the 
same. 

A delightful instance is Dame Grace 
Gethin. When she died at 21 her fame 
was so immense that, aided by an adroit 
bequest to the preacher on Ash Wednes- 
day, she found her way into the com- 
pany of a score of kings. One element 
in her fame was a book. When she was 
dressing she used to jot down her 
thoughts in pencil, and so remarkable 
were they that Congreve prefaced the 
volume with a poem. The fact that 
the book consisted of extracts, largely 
from Bacon, was discovered later. Do 
not even such absurd memorials add to 
the Abbey’s quaint charm? 

Moreover, England has always held 
that such honorable tribute, earned or 
unearned, is a contract not to be broken. 
Though there may be not a single 
descendent, the obligation of the coun- 
try only increases. Even to weed out 
monuments, leaving the bodies undis- 
turbed, would thus be almost a breach 
of faith. 

The miracle of the Abbey is that, 
though more than a thousand years old, 
it has never become a fossil. It is still 
an active factor in the progress of the 


race. The secret of the Abbey is no 
secret. Its meaning is clear to all who 
see it. This meaning is that to all 


authority there should be higher sanc- 
tion; that genius and power and beauty 
should be subject to the claims of 
reverence. The monuments may be 
sublime or grotesque. But, in either 
case, they are built into the design of a 
Cross and they are included under a 
canopy of worship. 

How glorious must be the majesty 
displayed there at a coronation! The 
shadowed vaults and gray arches are 
then the background of a wealth of color, 
of glowing jewels and glittering uni- 
forms, for which magnificence there is no 
longer a parallel anywhere in the world. 
The ritual, too, is a language. The 
girding of the king with a sword, the 
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anointing with oil, the fastening of 
the spurs, the holding of an orb—they all 
suggest the supreme obligation to serve. 

About the very legends that cling to 
the Abbey there is fascination. No one 
seriously believes that it was St. Peter 
who was ferried across the Thames to 
the first consecration of the Saxon 
shrine, yet the monks claimed the tithe 
of the fish caught in the Thames which 
St. Peter awarded them. 

So with the Stone of Scone, which is 
set beneath the seat of the Coronation 
Chair, provided by King Edward I. 
That it was the stone on which Jacob 
rested his head at Bethel when he 
dreamed of angels ascending and de- 
scending a ladder to heaven, is mere 
tradition. It is, indeed, suspiciously 
like Scottish sandstone. Yet for a 
thousand years or more, this relic has 
been venerated, and never more vene- 
rated than today. Not the least famous 
of the persons associated with that 
chair is the boy who declared he would 
sleep the night therein and carve his 
name on the wood. After hiding till the 
doors were closed, he did it; and only 
one who has been in that church when 
it is dark and empty save for the dead, 
can imagine the lad’s experience. 

Not of the monarchy alone has the 
Abbey been the cradle. Within its pre- 
cincts, there was developed the Parlia- 
ment of England. Under its shadow 
William Caxton set up his printing- 
press. In its noble Jerusalem Chamber 
the Revised Version of the Bible was 
prepared. And even in a religious edi- 
fice, people of a past day were not 
squeamish. Below the Chapter House 
are doors which used to be lined with 
human leather—the skin of Danes! 

Washington Irving foretold the time 
when the Abbey “shall lie in rubbish be- 
neath the feet.” That time is not yet. 
The trustees of the Abbey are not alone 
the Dean and Chapter. They are the 
drivers of omnibuses that roar around 
her foundations; they are the police who 
clear the crossings for statesmen and 
children; they are the citizens of the 
Commonwealth ranged around this 
temple of a common tradition. 
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Dorothy Dix: Matrimony and Horse Sense 


Condensed from The Outlook (April 4, ’28) 


Henry F. Pringle 


UESTIONS connected with love, 
, marriage, and divorce arouse, 

in these days, enormous heat 

whenever they come up for dis- 
cussion, and few are entirely satisfied 
with such answers as may be offered. 
But to Dorothy Dix, counselor on love 
to millions of newspaper readers, the 
solution lies in expecting very little of 
marriage in this vale of tears. Life at 
best is pretty bad. Most marriages 
start out with sublime and foolish hopes 
of happiness. 

“Without doubt,’’ Miss Dix has 
written, ‘“‘ marriage is a cruel and bitter 
disappointment to nine-tenths of those 
who enter into the holy estate. Put 


out of your minds forever, sisters, the: 


idiotic idea that there is any lot of 
perfect peace and happiness. Worry 
and anxiety and sickness and sorrow and 
disappointment and loneliness are the 
portion alike of the highest and the 
lowest.” 

In every family ‘one kisses and the 
other submits to being kissed.” A 
man “marries to end romance.” Men 
“prefer mediocrity in women.’ It is 
rather shocking to realize that such 
philosophies are spread to the corners of 
the earth in 150 newspapers with a 
daily circulation approaching 20,000,000. 
For Miss Dix’s column is syndicated 
to newspapers in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, Australia, 
the Philippines, Porto Rico, and Hawaii. 
It is easy to laugh at another column of 
mere ‘‘advice to the lovelorn.’’ The 
fact is that no similar newspaper feature 
in history has had so astonishing a 
circulation. 

Miss Dix’s plea is for horse sense in 
matrimony. Away with romantic non- 
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sense! Divorce is no remedy, because 
the next marriage is likely to be just as 
bad. Those of us who believe love, 
intellectual congeniality, courage, and 
sex honesty the prime essentials of 
successful marriage may quarrel with 
the counsel given by Miss Dix. Our 
chief complaint must be that it is so 
materialistic. 

Every one agrees, however, that she is 
desperately sincere. She may be the 
highest-paid woman in the newspaper 
profession, but this is less important to 
her than being ‘‘the big sister of the 
troubled and perplexed.”” Her hard- 
boiled, often bitter, outlook toward life 
is explained, perhaps, by the fact that 
her own life has been none too happy. 

“T have had,” she writes, ‘‘what 
people call a hard life. I have been 
through the depths of poverty and 
sickness. I have always had to work 
beyond the limit of my strength. As I 
look back upon my life I see it as a 
battlefield strewn with shattered illu- 
sions. Yet [ have no envy for women 
who have been spared all that I have 
gone through. It is only those whose 
eyes have been washed clear with tears 
who can get the broad vision that makes 
them little sisters to all the world.” 

Miss Dix has said that her own mar- 
riage was “a bitter disillusionment from 
the start’ and that within a year she 
had been “ chucked out in tlie world, not 
only to earn my own living but to sup- 
port others.” Dorothy Dix is a pen- 
name. Her real name is Elizabeth 
Meriwether Gilmer, and her parents 
were Tennessee Meriwethers. Very 
soon after graduation from a “female 
seminary’’ she was married to a young 
man who became a chronic invalid 
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within a short time. Entirely un- 
equipped to face the world, she suddenly 
had to earn a living for herself and her 
family. 

The surprising thing is that a woman 
who has fought her own fight so valiantly 
should be so pessimistic about the 
ability of her sisters to do likewise. 
Perhaps the terror of the early years 
still guides her pen. Again and again 
she preaches caution and warns of the 
inevitability of defeat. Women, partic- 
ularly if there are children, must sacrifice 
their souls for food and shelter. 

Her newspaper career began with the 
New Orleans “ Picayune’’ at $5 a week. 
In 1901 she came to New York for 
Hearst’s “ Journal’ and became one of 
the sob-sisters who were a journalistic 
novelty of the day. They covered 
murder trials, wrote tear-jerking stories 
concerning lady defendants, put heart- 
throbs into everything. ‘I have been 
the confidante,’ she has said, “of 
women in brothels and of murderesses; 
and I have been the guest of millionaires’ 
wives. I have seen women in their 
moments of triumph and in their despair. 
There is no joy or sorrow that I do not 
know.” 

Miss Dix now lives in New Orleans, 
and spends at least five hours a day 
writing letters. Usually there are about 
500 letters a day, and Miss Dix insists 
that they all be read and answered. 
“Perfunctory questions, such as ‘How 
can I reduce a double chin?’ are an- 
swered by my secretary. If the ques- 
tion is a complicated one, I dictate the 
reply. The most vital ones I answer 
through the newspapers. 

“The letters are from all classes, and 
most of them are written by some one 
in dire distress. They are confidences 
torn out of the souls of weeping men and 
women, and so make the most amazing 
human document anybody has ever 
been privileged to read, and my one 
feeling about it all is the passionate 
regret that I am not better fitted to 
answer them.” 

Obviously, Miss Dix is a gentle and 
kindly person who would like to alleviate 
the suffering that man is heir to. Her 
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views are not typically those of the older 
generation. Girls now, she repeatedly 
says, are no less moral than those of the 
90's, and are likely to be better mothers. 
She berates parents who try to rule the 
lives of their children, and warns them 
that parents living with their married 
children is one of the chief causes of 
marital unhappiness. As a Southern 
lady, it is natural that she is no feminist, 
yet she by no means advocates door-mat 
wives. 

But that men can be interested in 
their wives because they are intelligent 
persons, proud of them because they are 
women of attainment in business, the 
arts, or the professions—all this seems 
beyond the conception of Miss Dix. A 
man, she says, “‘is never really interested 
in the things a woman is interested in.” 
There can never be “‘ perfect congeniality 
or understanding” between man and 
woman. ‘If I had a daughter, I should 
pray Heaven to make her neither a 

umb Dora nor a highbrow college 
graduate, but to bestow on her a good, 
moderate amount of gray matter that 
would enable her to understand what 
men are talking about without making 
any wise-cracks herself. In that way 
she could marry well and always keep 
her husband.” 

Miss Dix also knows what men want 
from their wives. ‘“‘No matter how 
strong a man is, he wants his wife to 
treat him like a delicate infant, to pet 
and fuss over her lord and master.” 

Certainly everything Miss Dix has 
written may be true for the great ma- 
jority of men and women. Yet it is 
hard to see why she defends the marriage 
institution at all if the things she claims 
are true. Man is interested in his 
stomach alone. Women should not be 
too intelligent. Men and women never 
fully understand each other. Man 
marries to end romance. Marriage, in 
90 percent of the cases, is a cruel and 
bitter disappointment. 

What will youth think of Miss Dix’s 
philosophy? It is consoling to think 
that youth, which passionately longs for 
lifelong happy marriage, will pay not the 
slightest attention to it at all. 
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Does Business Want Scholars? 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (May, '28) 


Walter S. Gifford 


HE big law firms seek, from the 

law schools, the men “on the Law 

Review,"" the high-mark men. 
The profession believes that the man 
who stands well in his law studies will 
make a better lawyer than one who does 
not. 

The hospitals take the same attitude 
toward medical students. A man with 
low marks in the medical school is not 
likely to get an appointment in the best 
hospitals. 

But business does not, as a rule, select 
men on the basis of their marks in col- 
lege. The reason for this difference in 
attitude is understandable. The law 
school teaches the student law. But 
college does not teach the student 
business, and even if the student stands 
high, it is in subjects not immediately 
useful in business. 

The theory of educators, of course, is 
that college courses are so conducted 
that a boy who gets high marks will have 
acquired the habit and ability to use 
his brains, and that this ability will help 
him in whatever he tries to do. They 
believe that education is a continuous 
interrelated process beginning early in 
school and ending late in life. They 
have figures to prove that the boys who 
do well in school generally do well in 
college, and that those who do well in 
college generally rank high in the pro- 
fessional schools, and generally succeed 
better in their professions. In fact, 
that a high-grade man in school has 
much the best chance of being a high 
grade man in college, in professional 
school, in practice, and in life. 

A very high percentage of the mem- 
bership of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
are mentioned in Who's Who. Phi 
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Beta Kappa also claims 40 percent of 
the Justices of the Supreme Court be- 
tween 1800 and 1922, and 40 percent of 
the Secretaries of State. Considering 
the small numbers of the Society, that 
is an amazing showing. 

In 1911, President Lowell of Harvard 
published an article which showed that 
men who ranked high in college were 
apt to rank high in the law and medical 
schools, and later in their professions. 
In 1917 Dr. William Trufant Foster 
made a study of graduates of West 
Point, the Yale School of Forestry, an 
engineering school, and several colleges. 
In the case of each institution the high- 
scholarship men were mainly those who 
attained later eminence. He concludes, 
“Indeed it is likely that the first quarter 
in scholarship of any school or college 
class will give to the world as many 
distinguished men as the other three- 

uarters.”” Last year Professor Hugh 

. Smith of Wisconsin published the 
results of a test based on 1800 alumni of 
a large university: this test showed an 
almost invariable consistency between 
scholarship and success in life. 

Such studies must make any business 
man wonder whether, if high-rank men 
are so certain to do better in the pro- 
fessional schools and in the professions, 
it might not be that they are more 
likely to do better than the average in 
business. It is an important question 
in business economy, since some 20,000 
young college graduates enter the ranks 
of business each year. Their selection 
and training require an extremely large 
investment. 

With this question in mind, the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, for the past two years, has been 
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making a study of the relation of college 
scholarship to success in the Bell 
System. A large part of the study, 
covering the record of 4125 of the col- 
lege graduates in the Bell System from 
104 colleges, is completed. 

Of the 4125 graduates, 319 were at 
once eliminated from the study because 
more than half of their business careers 
had been outside the Bell System. Of 
the 3806 included, 1662 were less than 
five years out of college, 2144 were from 
5 to 30 years out. In obtaining these 
men’s records we asked the colleges to 
classify them in four groups: 


1. Those graduating in the first tenth of their class; 


2. Those graduating in the first third but not the 
first tenth; 


3. Those graduating in the middle third of their 

class; 

4. Those graduating in the lower third of their 
class. 


Of the 3806 men studied, 498 had 
graduated in the first tenth of their 
respective classes. By about the fifth 
year of their employment this group 
began to earn more than the other col- 
lege men. They continued to increase 
their advantage little by little until they 
were 25 years out of college. Then they 
began to go ahead still more rapidly. 
There was much variation among in- 
dividuals, of course, but the group as a 
whole averaged substantially higher 
earnings than the rest of the 3800. 

Next to the men who graduated in the 
first tenth of their classes come those 
who were in the first third of their 
classes. Their average earnings in the 
Bell System are also in relation to their 
scholarship in college. They are lower 
than the earnings of the men in the first 
tenth of their classes, but better than 
any other group. 

Of the 3806 men studied, 1468 grad- 
uated in the middle third of their classes 
and the median man’s earnings in this 
group by the time they are 30 years out 
of college is somewhat less than two- 
thirds that of the median man among 
those in the-first tenth of their classes. 

The 784 men who graduated in the 
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lowest third of their classes have 
earned the least, and the curve of the 
earnings of the median man in this 
group has exactly the opposite trend to 
that of the median man in the upper 
tenth of their classes: the longer the best 
students are in business, the more 
rapidly their earnings rise. The longer 
the poorer students are in business, the 
slower their earnings rise. 

There are, of course, many cases of 
men who were poor students succeeding 
well and good students succeeding less 
well, but on the whole the evidence is 
very clear that there is a direct relation 
between high college marks and salaries 
afterward in the Bell System. Men 
from the first tenth of their college 
classes have four times the chance of 
those from the lowest third to stand in 
the highest tenth salary group. 

Strikingly enough, almost exactly 
the same results as those just given 
were obtained separately for the en- 
gineering graduates and the graduates 
in arts and business who together make 
up the whole group studied. 

In this study salary has been used as 
a measure of success. While I do not 
believe that success in life can be rated 
by income, I do believe that as between 
one man and another working in the 
same business organization, success and 
salary—while not the same thing—will, 
generally speaking, parallel each other. 

If studies by other business organiza- 
tions corroborate the results of this 
study in the Bell System and it becomes 
clear that the mind well trained in 
youth has the best chance to succeed in 
any business it may choose, then 
schoiarship as a measure of mental 
equipment is of importance both to busi- 
ness and to business men. Business 
will have a surer guide to the selection 
of able young men than it has used in 
the past, and the young men who train 
the muscle of their brains can feel rea- 
sonably certain that such training will 
add to their success in business and to 
the fruitful, happy use of the leisure 
which such success will bring. 
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Measuring the Bus by Billions 


Condensed from Nation’s Business (April, ’28) 


Ernest N. Smith 


EMEMBER the “old days’— 
R say about five years back—when 
the sight of a large bus ahead of 
you on the highway roused your anger 
as you contemplated the difficulty of 
passing it? Perhaps you muttered to 
yourself, ‘‘I wonder who rides in those 
things, anyway?” 

The answer to that question today 
will be, ‘Last year they carried 2,525,- 
000,000 passengers.” “‘Oh well,’’ you 
say, “ probably from New York to Coney 
Island.” But the answer will be, 
“There are 270,000 miles of common 
carrier bus lines in this country as 
against 257,000 miles of rail lines.”’ 

Recalling the “‘good old days” once 
more, do you remember that as a boy 
you arose at dawn to trudge a weary 
distance to school? Junior and Sister 
don’t have to do that today. They 
breakfast with the family, mount a 
school bus, motor swiftly by the little 
old red schoolhouse—now used as a tool 
shed by road builders—to the larger and 
better consolidated school 12 miles 
away. On each school day of 1926 
more than 32,000 buses carried 875,462 
children to school. 

The bus men have learned a lesson of 
regard for the public. Theirs is no 
“public-be-damned” policy. They are 
careful of the feelings of others who use 
the road, as well as of their passengers. 
Above all, they have sought safety, and 
the number of accidents in which they 
are involved is remarkably low. 

How do you actually travel in them? 
Assume for the purpose of our first ride 
that we are in Detroit, desirous of going 
to Chicago, and having at the moment 
less money than time. At 11:15 p. m. 
we can approach a bus station, within a 
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few steps of our hotel, and secure a 
large, air-cushioned, reclining armchair 
~ my night express bus which leaves at 

1:30. 

This night flyer makes only three 
stops and arrives in front of your hotel 
in Chicago at 9 a. m. The fare was 
$4.81, which is less than the railroad. 
And this is not an exceptional service. 
Just one company operates 12 daily 
buses, each way, between these two 
Cities. 

Possibly you felt that you wouldn’t 
rest in a reclining chair. But those 
who have traveled in Europe and re- 
clined all night in seats in the crack 
continental trains will consider a bus 
chair a positive luxury. 

At Chicago we can get another bus 
that will drop us in St. Louis that 
evening. From that point still another 
bus line will carry us swiftly to Kansas 
City. Here one may select local lines 
and dash off in any direction. 

The observant traveler will have 
noted on these expresses that there are 
two expert drivers, one relieving the 
other at frequent intervals as a pre- 
caution against fatigue. Incidentally, 
these buses have washroom facilities, an 
observation section and inside baggage 
compartment. 

Regular bus lines run from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Philadelphia and New 
York, and from the latter point to 
Boston and way points. 

The larger cities of the country are 
centers of enormous radiating bus 
systems for short and long haul travel. 
Indianapolis, for example, center of the 
first great interurban electric railway 
development in this country, is today 
equally well known as the center of a 
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great bus system with fine union ter- 
minal facilities for passengers and 
freight. 

Out of Charleston, W. Va., over new 
paved roads another great bus system is 
being developed. North Carolina has a 
bus system that penetrates to the far 
corners over magnificent state highways. 

I am not selecting isolated cases in 
thickly congested territory to point 
examples. The total investment in 
rolling stock, terminals, and bus garages 
amounts to $500,000,000. As against 
some 63,000 passenger cars on the rail- 
roads, there are 85,600 motor buses, of 
which 32,500 are intrastate carriers and 
3000 interstate carriers. 

On some of the great “‘liners’’ of the 
highways the driver sits in an elevated 
glass-enclosed cupola above the pas- 
sengers. From this position he can see 
over the tops of cars ahead, over the 
crests of hills, and all of the road behind 
him because of three-way rear vision 
mirrors. 

The steward of the “liner” has 
perhaps just served you with a tray 
from his tiny kitchen, and you have 
enjoyed a steak, a salad, coffee, and 
dessert. Darkness is coming on. You 
press a button and your seat tips back. 
Another switch gives you a reading 
light. The steward has just turned a 
dial at the rear of the coach, and the 
first selection of an evening radio con- 
cert is being played. 

You rise, throw your newspaper in the 
waste basket, stop at the drinking 
fountain, and pass on up to the upper 
deck in the center of the car, where you 
may enjoy the last few moments of 
daylight by watching the country flow 
evenly past the broad plate-glass win- 
dows opposite you. If you are going 
through the mountains and it is warm 
and moonlight, the driver then throws 
a lever, and the top of the car slides back 
so that you have an unobstructed view. 

Buses bring you in through the city’s 
“front door.’’” At your destination you 
alight at a terminal that is either in the 
center, or near the center, of the business 
and shopping district. The terminals 
are equipped with ticket office, news- 
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stand, announcer, and comfortable 
waiting room. 

When one realizes that he may travel 
with speed and comfort from Portland, 
Maine, to Miami, Florida, with a choice 
of two continental routes with com- 
paratively few changes, something of the 
extent of the motor bus as a factor of 
transportation becomes apparent. It 
may be safely said that every town and 
city in this country with a population of 
5000 or more is reached by a motor bus 
line. 

In Indiana alone there are some 300 
communities with a population of more 
than 50 each, inaccessible by rail but 
served directly by motor buses. In 
California the same conditions exist for 
nearly 1000 communities, and the buses 
are providing them with newspapers, 
mail, and express service. 

Weather conditions are another trans- 
portation obstacle which the bus has 
overcome. Snow-bound roads, which 
are impassible for an automobile, are 
cleared by the bus operators. There 
have been certain known cases where 
buses operated on schedule while nearby 
rail service was blocked or impeded. 
During the floods in the Mississippi 
Valley and in New England the buses 
were on the job moving supplies and 
laborers. 

The growth of the motor bus has been 
astonishing. From all directions comes 
the query, “How big is the motor bus 
business?’’ and the reply is, “The 
private automobile is the largest carrier 
of persons, the steam railway next, in 
turn the electric railway, and close on 
the heels of the electric railway comes 
the motor bus business.”’ Just how big 
the motor bus business is will not be 
known until there is regulation of 
interstate bus operation and a more or 
less uniform regulation by the states. 

A transportation system that takes 
care to serve and understand its public 
has won its permanent place in the life 
and activity of our country. Its 
“trackage”’ includes the 3,000,000 miles 
of highway in the United States. An 
infant in years, the bus business has 
already become a giant in deeds. 
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Money Sense 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping (April, ’28) 


Anne Shannon Monroe 


6 Y grandfather was offered the 
M site of St. Louis for a horse,”’ 
a certain man used to say 

rather proudly. 

“Why didn’t he take it?” 

“He didn’t have the horse.” 

Many of us are like that: the oppor- 
tunity comes, but we haven't the horse. 
Thrift has not got into our bones; money 
sense has not lodged in our heads. 

In every well-do-to family some one 
at some time was working, and saving, 
and planning, and doing without this 
luxury and that pleasure, putting money 
aside, getting ready to take advantage of 
the first opening that might come along. 
The vision of an established future was 
stronger to that person than the imme- 
diate sense-pull of unnecessary food, and 
things, and entertainment. It’s the 
senses that rob the till. It’s the appe- 
tites that gnaw at the foundations of 
prosperity. It's the mania for “ things” 
that prevents so many from seeing be- 
yond the morrow. Some one in each 
well-to-do family saw all this. Some 
one, perhaps several generations ago, 
conceived of life in terms of thrifty plan- 
ning and developed sufficient self-con- 
trol to get a little money together and 
his plan under way. 

There is a good reply to the common 
question, ‘‘Why didn’t some one in my 
ancestry begin to save and plan for me?”’ 
Obviously, if that’s the way you feel 
about it, it’s time for you to begin to 
save and plan for your descendants. 

Some families are always having finan- 
cial struggles. If you go into one of 
these homes, and look at the table, nine 
times out of ten you'll find it overloaded, 
the family income going steadily out to 
satisfy sense appetites. Even the chil- 
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dren of such families usually have a 
stick of candy in their mouths most of 
the day. A shop dealing with trifles in 
a slack neighborhood, can almost al- 
ways thrive on the driblets of the un- 
thrifty. 

“T called, meaning to help those poor 
people,”’ said a well-to-do woman, “ but 
I found milk bottles scattered about and 
a stack of laundry mildewing in the 
kitchen. J can’t afford to throw out 
milk bottles or let the laundry mildew, 
so I decided they were better off than I, 
and came away.” 

A child adopted from a thriftless home 
was given a couple of pennies. Imme- 
diately he started on the run for the 
nearest candy store. 

“No you don’t,” called his new 
mother. ‘Come back and put half in 
your bank.” 

He felt abused. He'd been accus- 
tomed to spend what he got when he got 
it. But after a while, when the little 
tin bank was opened and the pile of small 
change lay before him, he became ex- 
cited. All that money his to spend. 
No, not to spend, he was told, but to 
open a real account in a bank. Again 
he felt abused. But the account was 
started; he had his bank-book, saw the 
sum recorded there, and later watched it 
increase as he added to it little by little. 

He grew to take a great interest in the 
game of getting money into the bank and 
watching it make more money for him; 
its influence affected his other interests. 
He didn’t want to spend money repair- 
ing toys, for instance, so he broke fewer. 
One day I heard this conversation be- 
tween him and his new mother: 

“May I go to a movie, mother?” 

“Can you afford it?” 
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“T have the 50 cents I earned beating 
rugs. I can spend half of that.”’ 

“What about that ball you wanted?” 

“That’sso. Well, I'll get the ball this 
week and go to the movie when I earn 
some more.” 

He had attained that sort of planning, 
thinking things out, choosing, giving up 
a lesser joy for the sake of a greater— 
no argument about it, no coaxing, 
no fussing, no begging—just thinking 
things out with a plan in mind; the sort 
of thing that develops money sense 
where none was before. 

On the yellow sands of the Arizona 
desert, beside the board walk over which 
stages and motor cars travel, is a place 
called “Peg’s.”” “Peg” is a man who 
supplies cold drinks and fresh fruits to 
thirsty travelers. He was once a noted 
racing-car driver, accustomed to making 
money in large sums, when, in a terrific 
smash-up, he lost one leg and part of the 
other foot, used up his fortune on doc- 
tors and nurses and hospitals, and was 
given up to die. When he got down to 
ten dollars—and a pup tent—he asked 
to be carried to the edge of the desert, 
and there he set himself up in business 
with a tank of ice-cold lemonade. He 
sold it all and bought more; added 
oranges, grapefruit, and bottled drinks. 
He couldn’t be about much at first, but 
managed to keep going while the stages 
were in, hobbling around on his peg leg, 
and he was so cheerful and funny about 
everything that soon his reputation 
spread, and most travelers that way 
stopped for a drink and a bit of talk. 

He used everything that came to him 
there in the desert to make a place for 
himself. He made crystallized fruit 
from orange and lemon peelings. He 
grew a little garden about his water 
tank from grapefruit seeds. He broke 
up the fruit boxes for lumber to make a 
shack, and used the nails in them for 
putting it together. He flattened out 





his oil cans for roofing. The fact that 
‘Peg’s”” has design in it and a certain 
beauty shows that he had a plan in his 
mind from the first nail he drove. 

Today he is hearty and well, master 
of himself and his life in his desert- 
castle, and has earned enough to be able 
to help others who have not yet learned 
the art of using their resources. 

Women sometimes have a false atti- 
tude toward money sense, looking upon 
it as something to deny when they have 
it, something to decry when they don't. 
Not so long ago it was considered 
“cunning” for grown women to be igno- 
rant of money matters, all at sea over 
the household accounts, perfectly lost 
when it came to banking—imagining 
themselves in funds so long as they were 
in blank checks. The widow and her 
husband’s insurance policy were soon 
parted, and responsible-minded hus- 
bands and fathers considered it not only 
their duty to care for their womenkind 
while in the flesh, but to make their 
estates foolproof after their demise. We 
are happily getting away from this 
archaic view, however, and brains are 
to the fore in this line as in every other. 

There is something stabilizing to 
one’s whole life about owning property, 
having money out on interest, or even 
credit. A young woman I know, who is 
exceedingly prosperous, got her start 
through a loan a bank made her in an 
emergency. She hadn't realized, before 
the emergency arose, that she could get 
credit. The fact raised her in her own 
estimation. She felt thrilled to think 
that she was trusted, that she had 
financial standing, that she could borrow 
money on her name. She began to take 
herself and her work more seriously, felt 
the responsibility of being a citizen, took 
on an obligation—and prospered. 

After all, thrifty living is only the re- 
sult of mental organization, and mental 
organization is possible to all sane people. 
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The du Ponts of Delaware 


Condensed from Liberty (April 14, ’28) 


Edward Doherty 


HE du Ponts are the most illus- 

trious family of multimillionaires 

in America. They are powder 
princes. They are the motor generals 
of General Motors. They are the 
makers and dispensers of over a thou- 
sand articles of merchandise. They are 
business men and statesmen. 

The history of the du Ponts in Amer- 
ica goes back a little more than 125 
years. The family comes from Ne- 
mours, a little French town. Its first 
great man was Pierre Samuel du Pont de 
Nemours, statesman, editor, economist, 
adviser to five kings. He was Minister 
of France during the reign of Louis XVI, 
and later was imprisoned by the Jacobins 
and barely escaped the guillotine. This 
Pierre was a friend of Benjamin Franklin 
and Thomas Jefferson, Talleyrand and 
Lafayette. He was intensely inter- 
ested in the 13 colonies struggling for 
independence, and when he decided to 
leave France, it is not strange that he 
decided to come to America. 

He came with his family, and the 
voyage took 95 arduous days. In the 
new land Pierre busied himself with 
shipping interests and trade. His 
younger son, Eleuthére Irénée, had 
studied chemistry under Lavoisier, who 
was in charge of making gunpowder for 
the French government. When he 
tried the powder of America he found it 
faulty. Jefferson and other prominent 
men in the colonies suggested that he 
start a powder factory. They wanted 
it for hunting purposes especially. 

A site was purchased near Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, and in 1802 Irénée, his 
wife, and their children moved into a 
two-story log house and got down to 
work. Work—that’s the story of the 
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du Pont fortune. And today the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Co. couldn’t be 
bought for a billion dollars. 

During the War of 1812 the powder 
company supplied Commodore Perry; it 
munitioned the frigate Constitution; it 
had its share in winning the war. And 
despite large sums lost in explosions and 
the bankruptcies of debtor firms, before 
Irénée died in 1834, the company was 
firmly intrenched and flourishing. 

The plant began expanding rapidly 
after his death. Iron and coal mines 
were calling for powder. Canals and 
railways were being built everywhere, 
and must have powder for blasting. 
Civilization was going West, sitting on a 
powder keg. 

Henry du Pont, ‘The General,” 
became head of the firm in 1850. He 
had gone through West Point, served 
in the army, and resigned to work in 
the mills. When the Civil War came, 
he was appointed major general in 
charge of the forces in Delaware. His 
son, Henry Algernon, just out of West 
Point, was assigned a first lieutenancy 
in McClellan’s army; later he fitted up 
his own company, a battery of six 12- 
pounders and 156 blooded bays. He 
served under Sigel and Sheridan, and 
won the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Panic followed the war. Competi- 
tion was of the cutthroat kind. Many 
mills were idle. Many men were dis- 
charged. Banks crashed. But the du 
Ponts came through the period with 
flying colors. They were making 24 
kinds of gunpowder and 17 kinds of 
blasting powder, and selling as by- 
products refined saltpeter, sulphur, char- 
coal, and safety fuses. 

The General seems to have been a re- 
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markable old man. In the first years of 
his authority he made many important 
changes in the business, but later in- 
novations annoyed him. In a little 
office with four clerks and a boy for a 
staff, he built up an enormous business 
of which he alone knew every detail. 
He fought the approach of the railroads, 
and lighted his factories with lanterns 
till, in 1889, he was practically ordered 
by the Chief of Ordnance to install 
electric lights. In 1884 he remarked to 
an applicant for work, ‘We have no use 
for a stenographer, and do not wish to 
employ any one in that capacity.” 

On his death in 1889 he was succeeded 
by Eugene du Pont. When the United 
States went to war with Spain in '98, the 
navy didn’t have enough powder to last 
it two hours in a good fight. But pow- 
der presses invented by Alfred I. du 
Pont were quickly installed. They 
turned out powder much more rapidly 
than the old presses, and ran night and 
day. But hardly was the factory ad- 
justed to meet the new demands when 
Cervera’s fleet was destroyed and the 
government's order for powder counter- 
manded. 

After the war was over Eugene, realiz- 
ing that the company was doing too 
complicated a business to remain a 
partnership, made it into a corporation. 
When he died, in 1902, Coleman du 
Pont was made president of this 
corporation. 

Coleman du Pont was born in Louis- 
ville in 1863. At 19 he was six feet four 
inches tall and weighed 210 pounds. He 
was captain of his school football and 
baseball teams; he was a sprinter, a 
swimmer, an expert rifleman, a cham- 
pion boxer and wrestler, and no mean 
bronchobuster. He went through the 
best engineering schools in the country, 
including the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

However, he started with a pick in his 
hand, far underground in a coal mine. 
And he worked his way up. At 30 he 
was general manager of the Central Coal 
& Iron Company. He bought a street- 
car line in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
and made it pay. He bought another 
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and another. He made them all suc- 
cessful. When he was 38 he was a 
wealthy man. At 39 he was president 
of the powder works, 

When Coleman sold out his interests 
in 1915, the company had become one of 
the richest in the world; it employed 
nearly 30,000 persons, and its products 
were more than 250 in number. Since 
then they have increased to about 1200, 
Coleman turned his attention toward 
other interests. He bought control of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Company 
of New York, and built the $30,000,000 
building at 120 Broadway. He mutual- 
ized the insurance association, and went 
into realty, investing millions in New 
York properties. 

He owned a string of hotels, including 
the McAlpin and Waldorf Astoria in 
New York City. New York made him 
a deputy police commissioner. He was 
a candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States in 1916, and was men- 
tioned again as a logical candidate in 
1920. 

Pierre du Pont, who became president 
of the firm when Coleman left, is one of 
the wealthiest men in the world today, 
though he inherited less than $50,000. 
He was head of the company when this 
country threw its hat into the ring of 
war. He built the needed munition 
plants and supplied the government, at 
a profit of only one percent to the 
company. 

After the war, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. made so much money 
that they could not possibly use it all in 
their own business, and they began to 
invest it in General Motors. By an 
investment of $75,000,000 they bought 
nearly 40 percent of the stock and 
gained practical control. In 1926 Gen- 
eral Motors made one-fourth of the 
automobiles made in the United States, 
and earned over $180,000,000. Last 
year they made one-third of the nation’s 
cars. 

The money in the du Pont coffers goes 
on piling up. Not only do the powder 
industry and the motor industry add 
millions to millions; but the chemical 

(Continued on page 95) 
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The Wages of Hate 


Condensed from The American Magazine (May, ’28) 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


E commonly think of hatred as 
being dangerous to the person 
against whom it is directed. 
Of course, that easily may prove to be 
the case. But the first and basic truth 
to be seen concerning hatred is that it is 
disastrous to the person who harbors it. 

To be sure, nothing has ever evolved 
in human life, not even hatred, without 
serving some good purpose. Our primi- 
tive forefathers absolutely depended 
on anger for self-protection. In the 
primitive forest the man best fitted to 
survive was the man whose instincts of 
fear or of anger were set on a hair- 
trigger. The man whose fear mechan- 
ism was slow in getting under way was 
likely to be bitten in two before he got 
started in flight, and the man whose 
pugnacious rage took any appreciable 
time in getting roused was not fitted to 
handle a sudden fight with a dangerous 
enemy. 

The results of primitive necessities are 
with us still. We all have glands wait- 
ing at the call of fear or rage to pour out 
into our blood the adrenal stimulant 
which almost instantly doubles or 
trebles our strength. The effect of this 
secretion is now definitely known. The 
blood leaves the head and the digestive 
organs and rushes to the running and 
fighting muscles. The boy fleeing from 
a bull can jump a fence that he could not 
normally clear, and a man enraged may 
fight off ten men with superlative 
power. That is to say, when man faces 
primitive perils and conflicts, nature’s 
old provision still serves him well. 

Fear and rage are stimulants. Watch 
your own mind and see. I have yet to 
find a man whose mind, when he is “‘all 
in,’’ does not invariably tend to quarrel- 
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some thoughts. The reason for this is 
simply that the fatigued mind craves 
stimulant, and every inward quarrel 
it can conjure up which makes for rage 
calls the old glands to their work of 
producing the fight tonic. One of the 
most wholesome bits of information that 
can come to anybody is the realization 
that the pugnacity of a worn mind is 
nothing in the world but a call for 
stimulants from the glands. 

Hate is just as literally and physically 
a stimulant as whisky is, and it is 
similarly dangerous. A little whisky 
may perk you up; a little more para- 
lyzes you. A little fear speeds your 
running; a little more freezes you cold. 
A little anger multiplies your strength; 
a little more makes you, for the time 
being, violently insane. 

Under primitive, jungle conditions, 
the fear-and-rage stimulants worked 
themselves off in intense muscular 
activity and were, therefore, generally 
harmless. Under modern conditions 
the same stimulants have no such outlet 
and become dangerous poisons. Even 
from a physical standpoint, therefore, 
hatred is a bad business for the hater. 

Yet the difficulty of putting into 
practice a life free from hatred becomes 
clear at once. For hatred is a habit, 
and you can no more get rid of it by 
trying than you can end night by push- 
ing out the dark. Something positive 
has to take the place of hate. And the 
only effective ‘‘ bouncer” of hate is good 
will. Until positive good will is the rule 
of a man’s life he will always be dallying 
more or less with hate. 

Lincoln was a man who had no room 
in his life for spite, grudge-bearing, and 
hate. With his enemies calling him 
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every evil name they could think of, he 
had ample opportunity to exercise hate. 
What he said, however, was this: “No 
man, resolved to make the most of him- 
self, can spare time for personal conten- 
tion. Still less can he afford to take all 
the consequences, including the vitiating 
of his temper and the loss of self- 
control.” 

Moreover, Lincoln lived as he talked. 
Stanton said that Lincoln was a low, 
cunning clown, and always spoke of him 
as the “original gorilla.” Yet Lincoln, 
knowing Stanton’s attitude, made him 
Secretary of War because he was the 
best man for the place. Years later 
Stanton, standing at the bedside of the 
martyred President said, “‘ There lies the 
most perfect ruler of men the world has 
ever seen.” 

Over against such a character, I think 
of the many souls I have seen in con- 
fessional confidences. As soon as they 
open even a small window into their 
inner lives, one can see that they are 
full of remembered wrongs, cherished 
grudges and resentments, accumulated 
desires for retaliation, and rankling 
hostilities. Lincoln’s attitude was not 
idealism. It was the very essence of 
practicality. It is the only sensible 
way for a man to exist decently with 
himself and happily with anybody else. 

What these false attitudes, fully 
developed, come to in the end is, of 
course, the delusion of persecution. 
Our asylums are full of people who 
started by brooding over some injustice, 
and carried it on and on, finding satis- 
faction in thinking of themselves as ill- 
treated, till the desire to “get even” 
consumed their very minds. Even if one 
has suffered a real and outrageous wrong, 
treating it with hatred is like burning 
down one’s house to get rid of a rat. 

Cases of this kind come to the psy- 
chiatrist and to the minister in an end- 
less stream. They differ in multitudi- 
nous details but they are all alike in 
this: they illustrate the destructive 
consequence of hatred on the hater. 
Among the primary requisites for a 
wholesome life I put high up toward the 
top the determination of Booker Wash- 
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ington: ‘‘ Resolved that I will permit no 
man to narrow and degrade my soul by 
making me hate him.” 

Only when we approach the matter 
from this angle can we understand the 
teaching to “love our enemies.” If 
you are so unfortunate as to have 
enemies, that is the only thing that 
wisely can be done with them. They 
are too dangerous to one’s peace of mind 
to be handled in any other way. The 
popular reaction to Jesus’ words, “‘ Love 
your enemies,” is that that would be 
fine for the enemies, but utterly unjust 
to one’s self. On the contrary, I suspect 
that Jesus was thinking primarily about 
the welfare of the one tempted to hatred. 
He knew that hating enemies would 
harm the hater more than the enemies. 

We see the effect of hatred on those 
who harbor it. Imagine, now, the 
consequence that comes to the hater 
multiplied immeasurably in the popula- 
tion. What a devastating social curse 
hatred is! 

I know of a teacher who was greatly 
surprised to have a lady friend of his cut 
him dead. He demanded an explana- 
tion. ‘I have heard that you have a 
Japanese pupil,” said the woman. 
“And what have you against the Japa- 
nese?” he asked. ‘I don’t know,” she 
replied, ‘but I hate the Japanese and,” 
she added with a vicious accent, ‘I hate 
Italians.” 

That woman who hated people by 
groups, not knowing why, was a carrier 
of deadly moral pestilence. She may 
have called herself Christian, but she was 
a specially accredited ambassador of the 
evil one. 

Personally, if I had to name the most 
dangerous and damnable sin on earth, I 
should name that kind of spirit. Its 
devastating effects are written large in 
every war, in every outburst of racial 
hatred, in innumerable oppressions and 
ostracisms. It tears class from class 
and race from race, makes different 
religions bitter enemies instead of 
spiritual partners, and in its record of 
heartbreaks surpasses the record of any 
other human evil. It is the world’s 
worst sin. 
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Tornadoes 
Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (May, ’28) 


L. G. Pope 


is a sultry spring afternoon. The 

earth holds its breath as if awaiting 

some mighty event. Black clouds 
roll up along the horizon. Scattered 
at first, they swiftly roll into a solid 
advancing phalanx. Thunder crashes 
like big guns. Lightning streaks the 
sky. Hailstones rattle like machine gun 
bullets. 

A cloud blacker and angrier than the 
rest comes rolling and tumbling madly. 
With an ugly whirl it extends a giant, 
mile-long arm toward the earth. A 
strange writhing whip of wind, it lashes 
its tip here and there along the ground, 
annihilating whatever it touches. 

Trees are stripped of branches and 
flung high into the air. Houses burst 
apart like bombshells, strewing roofs and 
rafters far and wide. Human beings, 
animals and fowls soar through the air 
like birds, to be dashed to death perhaps 
a mile away. The terrible monster 
passes, leaving destruction and death 
behind it. 

That is a tornado, most vicious and 
terrifying of all storms, exceeding in 
violence even the dread tropical hurri- 
cane. And spring is tornado season. 
Their playground is the Mississippi 
Valley; seldom do they visit other parts 
of the world. Only on rare occasions do 
they cross the Allegheny mountains into 
the eastern states, or go west of Denver. 

Every year, on the average, 100 
tornadoes visit the United States. 
They kill an average of 250 persons a 
year and cause $8,000,000 damage. 
Fortunately these monsters blow their 
deadly breath over prairies and farm 
lands where homes are scattered; but 
about twice in a decade densely popu- 
lated towns chance to lie in their path. 
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In March, 1925, a swath of destruc- 
tion 200 miles long was cut through 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, wrecking 36 towns, 
killing more than 800 people, injuring 
nearly 3000 and damaging property to 
the extent of $18,000,000. 

Exactly what causes “twisters’’ and 
their amazing pranks is a riddle that 
has long baffled scientists. According 
to the latest theory they spring from the 
clashing of two great streams of air. 
On the one hand are cold winds draining 
southward from Canada and deflected 
by the Rocky Mountains toward the 
Gulf of Mexico. Opposed to them are 
warm, humid trade winds from the 
Gulf, proceeding northward. Where 
the two meet, they join in a mad whirli- 
gig of death, a mile up in the sky. 
From a spinning cloud the commotion 
beats downward to earth in a long 
funnel-like arm, a mighty whirlpool in an 
ocean of air. At the center of the 
funnel is a partial vacuum produced by 
the centrifugal force of rotation. 

This vacuum is responsible for the 
strangest whim of the tornado—the 
explosion of buildings in its path. As 
the vortex of the whirl passes, the 
pressure of air outside the walls of a 
building suddenly is reduced to almost 
zero. But the air inside the building is 
at normal atmospheric pressure. In 
its rush to escape it acts like exploding 
dynamite, bursting walls and shattering 
windows. By the same process torna- 
does have been known to uncork empty 
bottles and split empty kegs wide open. 

During the five-minute tornado in St. 
Louis last summer, a mechanic looking 
through his garage window, saw the walls 
of a baker’s shop across the street split 
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wide open and tumble outward. A 
three-year-old baby girl sailed out 
through one of the cracks. Riding the 
wind, she soared high over the street to 
be deposited, unharmed, in a vacant lot 
several blocks away. Meanwhile the 
garage and the astounded witness both 
remained unscathed. 

Most of the “freak” happenings 
which once led people to regard torna- 
does with superstitious awe now are 
known to be caused by the terrific 
velocity of the rotating air. Noone has 
yet devised measuring instruments 
capable of escaping destruction in such 
storms, but estimates of the speed range 
from 500 to 1000 miles an hour. Even 
the lower figure is at least four times 
the velocity of the tropical hurricane 
that devastated parts of Florida two 
years ago. 

The forces let loose in a “‘twister” 
are titanic almost beyond belief. The 
wind has been known to drive one 
wooden beam straight through another, 
to lift heavy steel bridges from their 
foundations, to roll boulders weighing 
many tons along the ground, to pull 
bricks out of the walls of buildings. 
Chickens have been stripped of their 
feathers and people of their clothing. 
Straws have been driven into tree 
trunks. In the recent St. Louis storm a 
freight train was hurled from its tracks; 
automobiles were flung through plate 
glass windows. There is recorded one 
tornado in which a horse flew two miles 
through the air. 

At Murphysboro, IIl., 100 business 
and residential blocks were razed and 11 
locomotives were wrecked. In many 
cases, the crushed bodies of victims were 
found pierced with wind-driven sand, 
pebbles, and splinters. 

A freakish prank common to most 
tornadoes is that the destroying tip 
skips on its course, rising at intervals to 
descend again’ farther on. Witnesses 
say it seems to single out certain build- 
ings for especial vengeance. In one 
instance it carried off two horses, leaving 
a wagon-load of bricks untouched. 
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Almost everyone who has lived 
through a tornado tells of its frightful 
roar. An army chaplain said that the 
tornado at De Soto, IIl., sounded like 
nothing so much as the war zone in 
France. Most of the fearful uproar is 
undoubtedly the bellowing of the wind, 
swelled by the crashing of trees and 
buildings. 

Tornadoes in the United States 
invariably rotate in a counter-clockwise 
direction—a fact ‘which apparently 
bears a direct relation to the rotation 
of the earth. The storms move across 
the country at speeds of 30 to 75 miles 
an hour. Almost always they travel 
from southwest to northeast. Over 
the prairies the approach of a tornado 
may be seen at such a distance that 
people have time to flee or to seek refuge 
in “cyclone cellars.” Every commu- 
nity in the tornado belt has these caves 
of refuge. 

Since tornadoes seldom damage an 
area larger than a quarter of a mile wide 
and 20 miles long, the chance that you 
will be caught in one is quite remote. 
Weather Bureau statistics show that the 
likelihood of any certain building being 
damaged by a “‘twister’’ is less than its 
chance of being destroyed by lightning 
or fire, even in the regions where torna- 
does are most frequent. 

Kansas leads in the frequency of 
tornadoes, with an average of six and a 
half a year. Illinois is second with five. 
Texas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Iowa, the Dako- 
tas, Minnesota and Indiana all experi- 
ence the storms in lesser numbers. 

“Twisters’’ do occasionally visit the 
eastern seaboard in comparatively mild 
form. In 25 years Pennsylvania has 
experienced more than 40, New York 
State more than 30, and Massachusetts 
10. Should a tornado ever hurl itself 
upon a densely crowded city like New 
York or Chicago, experts say, buildings 
like the Woolworth tower might not be 
blown over, yet their walls of masonry 
might be blasted away from their steel 
skeletons. 
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The Greatest of Dictionartes 
Condensed from The Bookman (April, ’28) 


Floyd McKnight 


have for the first time a history of 

their language, not a single book, 
but a dictionary of more than 15,000 
pages, treating the development of 
nearly a half-million words through 
750 years of their literature. Begun in 
1857, Murray’s “ New English Diction- 
ary’’ was, 40 years later, far enough ad- 
vanced to be dedicated to Queen Vic- 
toria of England. Its presentation to 
King George on April 19, 1928, marks 
the completion of what is probably the 
greatest lexicographical work ever at- 
tempted in any language. 

Over it editors have labored and died. 
Of the leaders among them—Herbert 
Coleridge, Dr. Frederick J. Furnivall, 
Sir James A. H. Murray, Dr. Henry 
Bradley, Dr. William A. Craigie and 
Charles T. Onions—only the last two 
survive. Sir James Murray did more 
of the work than any of the others, and 
himself contributed approximately half 
of the 15,000 pages, over a period of 33 
years. 

“The aim of this Dictionary,” wrote 
Sir James, “is to show the meaning, 
origin, and history of English words 
now in general use, or known to have 
been in use at any time during the last 
700 years. It endeavours (1) to show 
of each word, when, how, in what 
shape, and with what signification, it 
became English; how it has developed; 
which of its uses have become obsolete, 
and which still survive, and what new 
uses have arisen: (2) to illustrate these 
facts by a series of quotations ranging 
from the first known occurrence of the 
word to the latest, or down to the pres- 
ent day; the word being thus made to 
exhibit its own history and meaning: 
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Fy iiss for theese time peoples 


and (3) to treat the etymology of each 
word strictly on the basis of historical 
fact, and in accordance with the methods 
of modern philological science.” 

This great work had its inception in a 
resolution of the Philological Society of 
London. Herbert Coleridge, the first 
editor, began to amass quotations, de- 
voting special attention to obsolete 
words from books of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

Upon his death in 1861 Dr. Furnivall 
was appointed editor, and divided the 
letters of the alphabet among volunteer 
sub-editors, who were to arrange the 
quotations and classify them for final 
editing. Much work was done, but 
somehow there was no unifying scheme 
for continuance of the dictionary. The 
enthusiasm of the readers waned. And 
when no publisher could be found to 
undertake a task of such magnitude, 
the work practically ceased for a number 
of years. 

It was then that the matter was laid 
before the Oxford University Press, 
which finally decided to undertake it if 
Professor Murray, then president of 
the Philological Society, would do the 
editing. In 1897 he began work, and 
arranged in alphabetical sequence the 
quotations collected. Then he pre- 
pared lists of works to be read. Eight 
hundred volunteers in all parts of the 
world responded to a call for readers. 
Within three years a million quotations 
were added to those already gathered, 
making a total of more than 3,500,000, 
taken from the writings of 5000 authors 
of all periods, arranged by about 30 
sub-editors who offered their services 
gratuitously. 

As new material arrived daily—Dr. 
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Furnivall had already sent in “some 
ton and three-quarters of materials 
which had accumulated under his roof” 
—the question of storage-room arose. 
Murray thought that he might convert 
his drawing-room into a warehouse, but 
Mrs. Murray quite reasonably objected. 
Thereupon, he built in his garden a 
house of iron, the “tin shed,” later 
transferred from London to Oxford 
where it became one of the leading in- 
stitutions of the university city. It 
served as the chief work-shop until, in 
recent years, quarters were taken in the 
old Ashmolean Museum Building, con- 
veniently close to The Bodleian Library. 

Printing commenced in 1882; the 
first instalment, a part of “A’’, was 
published in 1884; and the first volume, 
“A” and “B"’, was completed in 1888. 
As the work went on, younger men were 
engaged to assist in the editing. Henry 
Bradley was chosen as a co-editor in 
1896, and immediately removed to 
Oxford to begin the independent editing 
of “E"”. Dr. William Craigie in 1901 
undertook the preparation of “Q”. 
Charles T. Onions in 1913 started with 
parts of “S”. 

After issuance of the first completed 
volume in 1888, separate parts were 
published when ready. The section 
comprising “ Wise-Wy" completes the 
dictionary, the material from “V"’ to 
“Z" having been previously printed. 

The total cost of the dictionary was 
more than £300,000. The Press bore 
the entire expense, with the single ex- 
ception of a donation of £5000. Upon 
publication of the sixth volume, Murray 
was knighted in recognition of his labors 
and scholarly attainments. At his 
death, in 1915, less than one-tenth of 
the dictionary remained unfinished. 

Since 1858 more than 5,000,000 quo- 
tations had been collected, of which 
about 2,000,000 were embodied in the 
dictionary. Under some entries, page 
after page was required for treatment. 
“Set’’, in its different senses, was given 
23 pages, or 69 columns; “see’’, over 16 
columns; “make’’, 35; and “lie’’, more 
than 15. 

The editors were unable to trace 
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some words, mostly colloquialisms, to 
any ancient roots; nevertheless, they 
treated these historically, as ‘bam- 
boozle’’, which they accompanied with 
the notation, “Appears about 1700; 
mentioned in the Tatler.” They in- 
cluded many such words, which had 
passed through conversational, episto- 
lary and journalistic to general literary 
usage. Many curious facts were also 
brought to light: for instance, that “I 
guess’’ in the American sense of “I 
think” is not far from the original 
meaning of the word given by Chaucer, 
although this meaning is now regarded 
as an Americanism. 

It is barely possible that Murray's 
preferred spellings may, before many 
years, be generally accepted both in 
England and the United States; for, 
while there are often marked differences 
between American and English word- 
forms, the ‘New English Dictionary” 
sometimes gives preference to what are 
considered the American spellings. To 
be sure, it prefers the English ‘-our”’ 
terminations in words like “labour” 
and “honour’’; the “-re’’ terminations 
in “theatre’’, “sceptre’’ and their like; 
and such English forms of “gasolene”’, 
“traveller’’ and “jewellery”. On the 
other hand, it prefers the “-ize’’ termina- 
tions rather than “-ise’’ in words pro- 
nounced with a “z’’ sound, such as 
“organize’’ and “scandalize’’, which is 
the spelling commonly used in the 
United States, but not in England. 

One might look for flaws in the “ New 
English Dictionary,” or lament that 
it does not include proper names; but its 
scholarship is so monumental as to 
make fault-finding seem petty. The 
Oxford University Press has recently 
engaged Dr. Craigie to edit a supple- 
ment which will modernize in every de- 
tail the earlier parts, published more 
than 40 years ago. Material consisting 
of millions of quotations that have been 
coming in throughout the last several 
decades are on hand to make possible 
this work. Further supplements from 
time to time will be all that is necessary 
to keep the whole story of the language 
always up-to-date. 
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Life in Sing Sing Prison 


Condensed from The World's Work (May, '28) 


Lewis E. Lawes 


HEN the big armor-plate 
door snaps closed behind a 
new prisoner, he comes first 


before the record clerk. In connection 
with the record he receives a number 
that is thereafter used in connection 
with his name—the name is not dropped, 
as most people assume. 

Next he is “dressed in,’’ and changes 
into a prison-made suit of rough grey 
cloth. (Stripes are no longer the mode 
in Sing Sing.) He is marched to the 
hospital for an initial examination, and 
thence is locked in an individual cell on 
No. 13 Gallery. The first turn of the 
lock in the heavy, steel cell door is one of 
the greatest tragedies that can come in 
the life of any man. Now, if ever, a 
man, no matter how hardened and stolid 
he may be, will shed tears. 

The cell dimensions are 7 ft. long, 3 
ft., 3 ins. wide, and 6 ft. 7 ins. high. No 
sunlight has reached these cells in the 
hundred years of their existence, and 
there is practically no _ ventilation. 
Each cell contains an iron cot, straw 
mattress, pillow, and blankets; an elec- 
tric light; a tin drinking cup; and the 
prisoner’s iron slop bucket—nothing 
more. 

During the reception period, new 
prisoners remain locked in these cells, 
except for meals and for brief intervals 
when they go for further examinations: 
physical, mental, and educational; to 
the prison chaplain for an interview; and 
to the Bertillon department, for a pic- 
ture and finger prints. Prisoners agree 
that this period of reception segregation, 
that approximates solitary confinement, 
is the worst part of the “bit.’”” The only 
privilege of the entire period is a Sunday 
letter. 
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Few men’s minds could stand the 
strain of such confinement for more than 
a short time, as was definitely proved by 
an‘experiment in solitary confinement in 
Auburn Prison in 1821. It was as a 
result of this experiment, in which a 
number of men became raving maniacs, 
that New York State established what 
is now known as the Auburn system. 
Under this plan, which has always been 
used at Sing Sing, the prisoners are 
locked in solitary cells at night, but 
work together in groups during the day. 
Formerly, the prisoners were not al- 
lowed to speak to each other, but the 
“silent system” has not been in effect in 
Sing Sing for nearly 15 years. 

At the end of the reception period, the 
new prisoners are transferred from No. 
13 Gallery to the main cell block, and 
put to work shoveling coal and perform- 
ing other heavy tasks. Every new 
prisoner has this rough and dirty work, 
unless he is ill or physically unfit. No 
favoritism is shown to any prisoner, 
either at this or at any other time. No 
influence, political or otherwise, gets 
inside of Sing Sing’s walls. To me and 
to the other officers of Sing Sing, the 
prisoners are just so many units, so much 
raw product, to be put through the mill. 
We are engaged in running a prison in a 
businesslike manner—not to makedollars 
out of crime, but to make, if possible 
(and it is often possible), law-abiding 
men out of lawbreakers. 

Sing Sing in its operation takes on the 
aspects of a community. Composed of 
about 1650 prisoners, it makes and re- 
pairs its own clothing and shoes; cooks 
and serves its own food; produces its own 
light and power; makes its own ice; 
bakes its own bread ; conducts its butcher 
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and grocery shop; nurses its own sick 
under direction of physicians and den- 
tist; handles its own sewage; operates 
its own laundry; conducts its own 
school; provides its own recreation; 
builds its own walks and roads; main- 
tains and repairs its own buildings; runs 
what some people, who have never seen 
the inside of the old cell block, choose 
to call a “‘hotel’’; does its own barber- 
ing; operates a small farm, dairy, hen- 
nery, barn, and repair garage with its 
fleet of auto trucks; conducts its own 
religious exercises, under the direction 
of devoted chaplains; handles its own 
library; has its own morgue; polices its 
own grounds and regulates its own traf- 
fic; has its own set of laws, a court to 
try its own offenders, and a “jail within 
a jail” for them; and in addition oper- 
ates factories—a knit shop, dye shop, 
shoe shop, mattress shop, brush shop, 
and sheet metal shop—that produce 
more than $650,000 worth of products 
annually. 

The guards within the walls are un- 
armed, but we have an armory of guns 
and gas bombs. We have never had 
occasion to use them, and I hope we 
never shall. 

The prison day begins with a clatter- 
ing gong at 6 a.m. Thirty minutes 
later the second bell is rung, and every 
man must be out of his bunk and dressed. 
Then begins the malodorous march to 
the open sewer, where the night buckets 
are dumped. 

Breakfast—either prison hash or a 
cereal—is at 7 o'clock, and at 7:50 the 
men go to work. A stipulated amount 
of work must be done, and though there 
is no slave driving, there is also no loll- 
ing. A man caught smoking is inevit- 
ably fined 30 days, thereby delaying the 
date of his release and losing the privi- 
leges of a grade A man. 

Every man—except an escaped pris- 
oner or a parole violator—regardless of 
what kind of prisoner he is, enters prison 
as a grade A man, and as such is per- 
mitted to have four week-day visits and 
one Sunday visit per month; to write 
four Sunday and four midweek letters 
per month; and to spend not more than 
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$3 a week for groceries. If, then, a 
prisoner violates the smoking rule or any 
other rule, he becomes a grade B man, 
and is permitted only one week day 
visit and one Sunday visit per month; to 
write only four Sunday letters per 
month; and to spend only $1.50 a week 
for groceries. A second infraction re- 
sults in a rating of grade C, which in- 
volves the loss of all privileges, except 
an occasional letter. 

This matter of privileges has been 
misunderstood by the public. They 
have not been evolved in a spirit of 
condescension to the prisoner, but are 
used as a powerful incentive to good be- 
havior—a much more efficient one than 
the kicking, chaining, dark cell, etc., 
which formerly prevailed here, and still 
does in some prisons. Numerous men 
have finished 20-year bits without losing 
these greatly coveted privileges, which 
are not special privileges, but the 
privilege (not the right) of every man 
who lives up to the rules. Only about 
one fourth of the prisoners revert to 
grade B, and only one man in 25 be- 
comes a grade C man—a remarkable 
showing considering the trivial nature 
of most of the rules. 

At noon the whistle blows and the 
men, assembled in companies, march to 
the mess hall and receive, as a rule, a 
piece of wholesome but coarse meat and 
a vegetable with bread and coffee. No 
green vegetables or fresh fruits are ever 
served because the appropriation of only 
about 21 cents a day per man will buy 
only the coarsest food. 

Many people are shocked to learn 
that the prisoners march into the mess 
hall to the music of a band. This band, 
composed of prisoners, is used just as it 
is in the army, because marching men 
can be handled more easily than motley 
groups. Other people are surprised to 
find not a single armed guard either in 
or near the mess hall or auditorium, and 
to learn that there is no disorder. 
Others are amazed that the prisoners 
are allowed the use of knives and forks. 
The fact of the matter is that the Sing 
Sing mess hall is run much as it would 
be with any other group of men, and 
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there is never any disturbance here, 
though prison administrators usually 
fear what might happen with so many 
men assembled, all of whom could arm 
themselves with table knives. 

The noon meal over, the men file out 
to relax, smoke, play catch, or talk, till 
the “back to work” whistle blows. 
The only exceptions to this routine of 
work from 8 A.M. to 4 P.M. are the men 
who attend the prison school. Attend- 
ance is compulsory for one hour a day 
for all men whose education rates below 
the sixth grade. Correspondence courses 
are also permitted, with some excellent 
results. 

A light supper is served in the mess 
hall shortly after 4 o'clock, but those 
prisoners who choose to do so may pre- 
pare their own evening meal from food 
purchased in the prison store. As the 
amount of these purchases is strictly 
limited to $3 a week for grade A pris- 
oners, the meal is necessarily simple, 
but it provides a change and makes for 
better health and a higher morale. 
Prisoners may also receive packages of 
staple foods and fruits from relatives and 
friends, but no luxuries are permitted, 
and size and number of packages are 
limited. The receiving of an occasional 
package from home tends to maintain 
the family ties that are the greatest 
restraint against a return to crime, and 
is permitted for this reason. 

After supper and until dark, the 
prisoners are permitted the use of the 
grounds for recreation. Baseball and 


handball are popular. As the sun be- 
gins to sink, the whistle blows for all in, 
and the men, with their night buckets, 
march to their cells. 

To many men, the hour of the day 
which follows is the one for which they 
live on and on. Letters or papers are 
distributed at this time. Each suc- 
ceeding letter from loved ones or friends 
renews their courage to face the seem- 
ingly endless years to come. Bare and 
sad indeed is the life of a prisoner who 
receives no letters. 

If there is no letter, paper, or maga- 
zine to read, the prisoner may clean his 
cell or mend his clothes. Some study; 
some do handwork. An _ occasional 
prisoner works on some invention— 
anything from a burglar-proof lock to a 
dirigible. Such work keeps the mind 
constructively occupied. 

After two hours in the cell the prison- 
ers in the old prison are taken to the 
moving pictures. The purpose of these 
is, primarily, for health reasons, as the 
cells are so small and unsanitary that 
prisoners cannot safely stay in them 
too long. Prisoners in the new prison 
leave their cells only two evenings a 
week. 

At about 9:30 p.m. the final count is 
made, and lights are turned off. Each 
prisoner is alone and almost as securely 
locked away from the world as he would 
be in a grave. It is not uncommon for 
the guards to hear muffled sobs along the 
galleries during the long hours after 
midnight. 
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The du Ponts of Delaware 


(Continued from page 86) 
laboratories go on discovering new prod- 
ucts to make yet other millions. 

The du Ponts spend millions of dollars 
every year on these laboratories, and 
they work miracles. They take the 
constituents of explosives and make them 
into substitutes for leather, rubber, 
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ivory, and silk, into lacquers and ce- 
ments, paints for autos, babies’ teething 
rings, upholsteries, and a_ thousand 
other things. 

Yes—the du Ponts are a family of 
multimillionaires who work. And the 
present generation is neither dying out 
nor going stale. 
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Women Aren’t Fans 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (May, ’28) 


A Woman Sports-writer 


gave me costly tickets to sporting 

events so that I might report 
whether or not women were there, and 
what seemed to be their reactions and 
interest. And I found that women are 
not made of the same stuff as fans— 
frenzied, pleading, hysterical, swearing 
fans—are made of. 

I am a pretty enthusiastic baseball fan 
as women go, I flatter myself. But it is 
absolutely inconceivable to me how the 
gentleman who takes me to ball games 
can rise when the rest of the section is 
seated, bellow for all the world to hear, 
“Pitch to him, you big bum!”’ and then 
sit down with the unembarrassed calm 
of a man who has materially aided in the 
world’s work. 

At the Dempsey-Firpo fight, I was the 
only woman in the section where my seat 
was located, and some of the men seemed 
a bit concerned to see a woman so alone 
and unprotected. A young policeman 
obviously intended to keep his eye on 
me and see that I came to no harm. 

But when those two men-brutes 
charged at each other to a roar like a 
dam breaking, men climbed on the seats 
and struggled, cursing and shouting, 
toward the ring they could not see. I 
crawled into the aisle, badly frightened, 
looking desperately for the young police- 
man. He was standing on his bench, 
one arm tightly around the neck of a 
smaller man beside him, who was com- 
pletely unaware that he was being slowly 
strangled. ‘Oh, God,” the young 
policeman was saying, his eyes lifted to 
the ring in a tremendous exaltation, “oh, 
—a knockout, a knockout, a KNOCKOUT!”’ 

Nobody paid the slightest attention 
to me or anybody else. For a few 
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crashing, unforgettable moments there 
was nothing in the world but the fight. 
I was a stranger in a man’s world. 

The child is father to the fan. And 
the trouble is that girls grow up, defi- 
nitely and finally, while boys never do, 
quite. And when you're grown up you 
can’t lose your self-consciousness in a 
game. 

The thousands of young women who 
attend college football games yearly do 
so not because they love the game for 
itself, but because they want to see their 
men, or their college, win. A good 
many women, nowadays, also go to ball 
games and prize fights. But usually it 
is because it is the thing, these days, to 
be interested in sport; or else they go to 
share a husband’s interest. Fashion 
also takes women to golf and tennis 
matches. There’s a difference here. 
One enjoys good tennis or golf with one’s 
intelligence, not with one’s emotions— 
that goes for both men and women. 

But when the bleachers get excited in 
a World’s Series, and begin to throw 
paper, the women irritably demand of 
their escorts why they don’t ask those 
rough men to quit—their hats are get- 
ting knocked askew. 

And come to think of it, did you ever 
see a woman at a game throw her hat 
into the air? I never have. Plenty of 
men would sacrifice brand-new headgear 
to the greatness of the moment, but can 
you imagine a ball game meaning more 
toa woman thana hat? Even if it was 
an old hat, and she never had liked it, her 
grown-up self, her real woman self, 
would be gently whispering, “Even if 
you don’t want the hat, dearie, you 
can’t go home through the streets with- 
outit. Why, what would people think?” 
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Mass Production and Style 


Condensed from The American Review of Reviews (May, ’28) 


Paul M. 


HEN the last Model T Ford 

f rolled off the assembly line, 

the sceptre of autocratic mass 

production was laid in lavender. Did 

Mr. Ford’s spectacular shift usher in 

what the movies call so picturesquely 
the ‘‘ thunder of a new dawn’’? 

No one will deny that mass produc- 
tion, the system which reached its 
climax in Mr. Ford’s establishment, has 
rendered a great service to American 
industry. It was the magic gesture 
that made high wages and low costs ap- 
pear from the same industrial hat. 
Here, at last, said some of its adherents, 
had been determined the final formula of 
industrial supremacy—even social per- 
fection. 

That was in 1926. A few months 
elapsed when the Ford plants produced 
nothing but rumors. Then late in 
1927, with proper public ceremony, the 
new Ford appeared. Was this the 
same industrial king—Mass Production 
—again taking his throne after a tem- 
porary absence; or did the acclaim sig- 
nify the coronation of a new king? 
Clearly it was not the old mass produc- 
tion formula back again. 

If mass production were the final 
reason for industrial success, Ford would 
not have had to make a change. He 
was at the very apex of his power of 
economies in production. But some- 
thing was missing, and the fruits of mass 
production were but ashes in the mouth. 
Sales had gone flat. Consumer’s tastes 
had not been willing to remain static, 
and had called for a new tid-bit in the 
automotive menu. Mass production, 
after all, was seen to be not the master of 
industry, but its slave. Mass produc- 
tion can be created by sales volume, but 
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does not necessarily itself create sales 
volume. 

Style has become of revolutionary 
importance in the development and 
maintenance of sales markets; and woe 
betide the industrialist who rests in the 
false security of mere manufacturing 
efficiency. 

Of course style is not universal in its 
application; but its influence is far more 
general than one might suppose. Surely 
meat is not subject to style; and yet one 
big packing establishment has had to 
defend itself against the popular “No 
Red Meat”’ diets. The recent style for 
liver and bacon as a healthy food has 
given a very substantial rise to the price 
of liver. The humble sauerkraut now 
finds a place on the tables of the great. 
Bath-tubs appear in stylish shades. 
Dishpans no longer are plain Cinderellas 
of the fire and ashes; a wave of the wand 
by the fairy god-mother—style—and 
they now appear resplendent in blues 
and pinks. Tinted linens are the vogue, 
this year green and peach; next year, the 
sales manager hopes, beige and blue. 

The list of style-sensitive products 
can be made encyclopedic. Automo- 
biles change with the calendar. Last 
year’s offerings are made social pariahs. 
Furniture, clothing, radios, phonographs 
everywhere are products that stagger 
with infirmity at the age of one year. 

Style as a factor in industry has, of 
course, been of some importance for 
centuries. But style as an overwhelm- 
ing economic factor is primarily a post- 
war phenomenon; and it is clearly a 
natural consequence of mass production. 

As the machinery of production grew 
in extent and intensity, it became neces- 
sary to obtain increasing sales volumes 
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to fill the hungry maw of industry. For 
a time a new technic of advertising met 
the problem, taking as its theme that 
each American family should have just 
as much as its neighbors and thundering 
it into millions of ears. But when, after 
the war, industry was left with increased 
plant capacities and high wages, still 
greater sales volume was demanded. 
So the kings of industry called upon the 
wise men of the sales department to 
_ the problem. And solve it they 
id. 

Many were the devices they used to 
make two blades of grass grow where 
only one had grown before. And the 
foremost device was style. The market 
created by wear or depreciation was too 
slow. Even though a car can be used 
for seven years, if every owner can be 
made to purchase a new car every year, 
the market is seven times as great. 
Style can make yesterday’s buyer to- 
morrow’s prospect. When the radio 
replaced the phonograph, it had as its 
theoretical market many, if not all, 
phonograph owners. Later, when the 
new phonograph arrived it made its 
appeal to all phonograph and radio 
owners. Then, when combination 
phonograph and radio instruments 
appeared they were able to sound their 
appeal to the same two groups of con- 
sumers. And tomorrow, when tele- 
vision becomes available in the home, 
we shall trade in our present combina- 
tions for the new television-radio- 
phonograph. 

Industry has called for volume. And 
style, which can convert the new of 
yesterday into the obsolete of today, is 
the answer. Yet, somewhere in this 
ointment floats the unpleasant fly. 

If style is a creator of sales volume it 
is at the same time a menace to the 
standard unchanging product, which 
offers the best opportunity for manu- 
facturing efficiency. If today’s style 
creates obsolescence for yesterday's 
product, tomorrow’s style may subject 
today’s product to the same danger. 
The value of a factory’s complete in- 
ventory of goods may suddenly be 
slashed by a new product. Standardi- 
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zation and continuity of production are 
essential to manufacturing economy; 
and into the veins of these allies style 
has injected a poison. 

Unfortunately, style is not the only 
hostile force that has been released by 
the voracious appetite of mass produc- 
tion. In seeking for volume, mass 
production has not only sung new tunes, 
but has sung the old ditties more fre- 
quently and lustily. Advertising ap- 
propriations have increased, markets 
have been broadened, sales persuasion 
has been intensified. Volume has re- 
sulted, but the cost of distribution has 
increased. As a result, the economies 
of large-scale production are being offset 
by the increased cost of obtaining the 
necessary sales. If the program con- 
tinues it will guarantee the speedy ar- 
rival of “profitless prosperity” if not 
“darned deficits.” 

One of the most popular footballs for 
our best intellectual kickers is “‘install- 
ment buying.”” The plan undoubtedly 
increases the cost of distribution and 
probably decreases the cost of manufac- 
turing, and whether or not there is a net 
saving depends on the product. But it 
is likely that so long as mass production 
demands sales volume, installment sell- 
ing will be kept in the saddle if it can 
help to create that volume. 

It is a strange impasse toward which 
industrial development seems to be 
headed under the impetus of mass pro- 
duction. Born of the benefits of low- 
cost manufacturing, mass production 
has required tremendously increasing 
sales volume to maintain itself. In the 
process of harvesting the necessary sales, 
new fields and costly cultivation have 
become imperative. Some of the sales 
methods are offsetting the economies of 
mass production; while another—style 
—is destroying the possibility of the 
fullest use of standardization and con- 
tinuity of production. The conflict is 
real. Unrestrained mass _ production 
will continue to build its enemies until 
disaster overtakes all, or else—or else 
a new era of American business will 
call forth a new philosophy of business, 
a new god of industry. 
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Famous ‘‘Good Livers’’ 
Condensed from The Mentor (May, ’28) 


Estelle H. Ries 


HEN Catherine de Medici 

came to France as the bride 

of Henry II she brought with 
her some Italian cooks who had de- 
veloped their trade to an art in the 
general awakening of the Renaissance. 
On French soil they especially flourished, 
there being something about the French 
temperament that seemed to bring out 
the best in the culinary craft. 

Louis XIII often prepared his own 
repast in order to thwart the attempts 
of enemies to poison him. In an age 
when poisoning was not uncommon the 
“credence table’’ was devised, upon 
which a taster had to sample the meats 
in the presence of the family before they 
partook. 

Cardinal Richelieu is credited with 
creating the first recipe for mayonnaise. 
Many rich sauces and dishes were 
named for La Pompadour and other 
celebrated charmers. 

The great Condé had a che‘, Vatel, 
who had such intense pride in the suc- 
cess of his dinners that when the sea-food 
he had ordered for a royal feast at 
Chantilly failed to arrive he in despair 
made away with his life. He had also 
written a treatise on the etiquette of 
carving. 

It is told of the first Earl of Carlisle, a 
British epicure, that his suppers were 
made to please not the palate only but 
also the eye. When his guests assem- 
bled they were ushered into a banquet 
hall covered with the most beautiful 
effects that could be produced by silver- 
smith, decorator, confectioner and cook. 
But of course while the company was 
inspecting and admiring his elaborate 
display the viands grew cold and were 
unfit for critical palates. So suddenly 
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the doors would be flung open, this ante- 
supper, as it was called, would be 
quickly removed, and another supper, 
hot and presenting in every detail the 
exact duplicate of the one taken away, 
would be served in its place. 

Coming back to France, Louis XV 
had an ingenious invention of ‘flying 
tables,” which, after each course, 
descended through the floor and rose 
again replenished with tempting dishes. 
Eating was the most serious occupation 
of this monarch’s life, and few of his 
courtiers could keep up with him. 

The first serious attempt to invest 
gastronomy with the air of an intel- 
lectual pursuit was made in 1803 when 
M. Grimon de la Reyniére produced his 
Almanach des Gourmands, which was for 
many years a successful publication and 
did much to establish the fine art of 
dining, in distinction from commonplace 
eating. Through his work novel recipes 
were circulated and tried in many coun- 
tries. 

In 1825 Brillat-Savarin published that 
most readable of books, the Physiologie 
du Gout, or Physiology of Taste, in 
which with felicitous skill he discourses 
on the pleasures of the table and dwells 
on its scientific aspects too. He was a 
lawyer and for a time had been exiled 
for his political opinions. He had also 
studied medicine and chemistry. Music, 
the fair sex and good dinners were all of 
great interest to him. 

To Brillat-Savarin eating was not 
merely a pleasure. Rather it was an 
exquisite duty owed to Nature for her 
bounties. He was keenly eager to 
teach others the potentialities of the art 
of dining. His recipes show a touching 
anxiety lest some ingredient be misused 
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or left out. To him the cook is a real 
scientist with an infinite capacity for 
good or evil. His works stand out not 
only among the most original of the 
nineteenth century but, despite the 
greatly expanded literature of gastron- 
omy, they are still one of the main 
sources of instruction on that subject. 

Alexandre Dumas was one of the 
famous vivants of his day and was never 
so happy as when discovering a new 
recipe. His reputation as author of 
“The Count of Monte Cristo’’ and 
“The Three Musketeers"’ was not nearly 
so dear to him as his reputation as a 
cook, host and epicure. He concluded 
his literary work of 500 volumes with a 
volume of recipes, and said to his 
friends, “I see with pleasure that my 
culinary reputation promises soon to 
efface my literary reputation.” 

Talleyrand, French diplomat and 
politician, was pleased to be called “the 
first fork"’ of his time. When nearly 80 
he used to spend an hour every morning 
with his cook, discussing dishes for 
dinner. He believed that a_ well- 
devised cuisine would preserve his 
health better than a staff of doctors. 
For 12 years the famous Caréme was his 
culinary director. Caréme had been 
chef to Czar Alexander I of Russia and 
to King George IV of England. 

Then there was Baron Brisse, so well 
fed that when he traveled he was obliged 
to buy two seats in the diligence. He 
summed up his philosophy thus: ‘‘The 
host whose guest has been obliged to 
ask him for anything is a dishonored 
man.” Henrion de Pensey, a magis- 
trate of France felt that the discovery of 
a dish was better than the discovery of 
a new star, “for we have always stars 
enough.” 

At the other extreme of the school of 
gastronomists came the fourth Earl of 
Sandwich, whose very name must have 
forced wrinkles of contempt on the noses 
of those we have been discussing. This 
notorious lord had but one passion, the 
gaming table, and devised for his con- 


venience a tasty combination of meat 
and thick slices of bread in order to 
avoid the interruption of dinner. 

It is to Owen Meredith that we turn 
for the song of the epicure: 


We may live without books,—what is 
knowledge but grieving ? 

We may live without hope,—what is hope 
but deceiving ? 

We may live without love,—what is pas- 
sion but pining ? 

But where is the man that can live without 
dining ? 


American Gastronomy 


“Tn America, eating, which never was 
a great pleasure, is now becoming a 
function in the cult of health. Like a 
great many other American cults, this 
has a strict morality, and its ascetics 
mortify the flesh in more senses than 
one. While the Continental European 
eats what is good to eat, we eat what it 
is good for us to eat; the aesthetic and 
the moral attitudes were never more 
sharply in opposition. We go further 
than that at times, and eat what is good 
for others and refuse to eat what causes 
harm to cows and swine and chickens; 
we eat out of duty to our bodies or to 
God or to nature; we eat as often and as 
hastily as our other affairs permit; we 
eat less meals than we like at the com- 
mand of dieticians, and live on miracu- 
lous foods shot at us from magazines 
and newspapers. We eat to grow fat, 
to grow thin, to become rich, to become 
beautiful, to achieve success in life, to 
encourage or destroy a warlike spirit, to 
become pure in heart—and our street 
cars and press and billboards are so 
cluttered with advertisements for di- 
gestive remedies that in comparison 
with a Frenchman who eats what and 
when and how he likes we seem to be a 
nation of dyspeptics.”—Excerpt from 
“Open Your Mouth and Shut Your Eyes"’ 
by Gilbert Seldes, in The North American 
Review for April. 
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Learning from Six to Sixty 
Condensed from The Survey (April 15, ’28) 
E. L. Thorndike 


F a certain amount of schooling is to 
be given to an individual, what are 
the advantages of concentrating it 

in the years from 6 to 16, as is now done? 
What might be gained from delaying 
some of it to adult years? 

Let us first set in order the main facts 
in favor of concentration of schooling 
in early years. A human mind develops 
in part by inner growth, getting and 
improving certain mental powers as a 
child gets his teeth and stature and 
strength. This process of development 
by inner forces is, in most respects, com- 
pleted by 20 orearlier. If outside forces, 
such as schools, are to accelerate or di- 
rect it, they must in the main act during 
the years before 20. 

A human being will learn in early 
years. If the ideas then absorbed are 
wrong, they must be eradicated. If 
the habits then formed are harmful, 
they must be broken. Unlearning errors 
is a most wasteful form of learn- 
ing. If schools act on these early years, 
they have the possibility of forestalling 
much practice in error. 

The appeals of sex, power, display, 
and other natural appetites are so strong 
that abstract and idealistic interests 
need reinforcement to hold their own 
against them, and schools may build 
up these interests. 

We can learn nearly as well when 
young as when older, but our value as 
workers at home or elsewhere is far less. 
So it is wise to go to school when the 
money value of our time is low. 

Other things being equal, the earlier 
a thing is learned the longer, and so the 
greater, the use which can be made of it. 
If it is an advantage to be able to read, 
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it is better to be able to read from 8 to 80 
than from 28 to 80. 

There are also other factors, which 
though less certain, are important. For 
instance, children take much more plea- 
sure in learning things together in a 
social group than would be the case 
with adults. Children also are probably 
safer at school than at home, where 
they might be harmed by overwork in 
poor families, and by over-indulgence 
in rich families. And in early years it is 
possible for children of all races, eco- 
nomic levels, creeds, and traditions to 
live and learn together with a freedom 
from prejudice difficult to attain among 
adults. 

Though all these facts support our 
present system of early education, there 
are other reasons which place great value 
on adult education, and favor allotting 
a much larger fraction of schooling to it 
than has been done in the past practice. 
What are some of these facts? : 

First, a better selection of persons to 
be taught could be made. The abilities 
and interests of individuals can be better 
known with each year of their growth 
and experience. 

Second, a better selection of the con- 
tent of instruction could be made. In 
the early years, many features of history 
and the social sciences cannot be prop- 
erly apprehended because the learners 
lack direct experience of certain facts of 
life. Vocational education of all sorts 
in early years is likely to be wide of the 
mark because the individual often does 
not know just what he wishes to do, or is 
fit to do, or can, under existing condi- 
tions, earn a living by doing. 

Third, a better arrangement and se- 
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quence of learning can be provided. 
The Dewey doctrine of “first the need, 
then the knowledge or technique to 
supply the need,” can be applied thor- 
oughly. The young man who is 
working in advertising can study sales- 
manship and psychology. The young 
woman about to be married can study 
domestic science. The worker who 
becomes interested in writing can study 
English composition. 

Fourth, a loss of abilities by forgetting 
orof time by relearning can be prevented. 
Children now learn about voting in 
civics in grade seven or eight, seven 
years before they can vote. They learn 
the arithmetic of notes years before they 
will have any occasion to borrow or lend 
money on a note. Certain facts of 
history and geography they learn only 
to have entirely forgotten them when 
the occasion to use them arrives. The 
best time, as a rule to learn anything is 
just before you have to use it. 

Fifth, the lag of schooling behind 
science and technology can be lessened. 
When knowledge is advancing as rapidly 
as it is now, too much of what we learn 
from 10 to 20 tends to be out of date 
when we are 40. When civilization was 
more stable and the arts and sciences 
progressed slowly, it was in general 
satisfactory for one generation to use 
during life what it learned in its ‘teens. 
A man of 60 doing only that now would 
in many respects be a nuisance and a 
danger. 

Sixth, there is a real danger that, in 
our zeal to give young people the bless- 
ings of more abundant schooling, we may 
be depriving many of them of the satis- 
faction and instruction which comes 
from doing something well, of accom- 
plishing something in such a way as to 
earn their own self-respect. The fate 
of a quarter or a third of the boys and 
girls kept in school after the age of 16 or 
17 is one of these: to be held back in 
classes and slowly gain mastery of 
rudiments of little use to them. They 
then grow to hate learning. Or they 
will be forced to try to learn things which 
they simply cannot learn, such as alge- 
bra or Latin or economics. They then 
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learn to fail and to expect to fail. Or 
they will be more humanely switched off 
into trade schools, where they will get 
along better, but perhaps not so well as 
if they were engaged outright in produc- 
tive labor. If they were out of school 
for one or two of these years, they might 
be glad to come back to school again five 
or ten years later to learn something 
which they really needed for labor or 
leisure, and might be substantially 
bettered. 

Such facts as these should cure us of 
considering early learning as a law of 
nature, or as invariably superior, and 
of treating learning by adults as some- 
thing irregular, remedial, casual, and 
trivial. It becomes increasingly doubt- 
ful, if when extra schooling is possible, 
it should always be added on at the ages 
of 17, 18, or 19 rather than inserted at 
20, 25, or 30. 

Another criticism of our present sys- 
tem is that it does not harmonize pro- 
ductive labor with the “higher life.”’ 
Our theories of schooling are somewhat 
blinded by an unscientific expectation 
that somebody, of course, will grow 
wheat and bake bread and build rail- 
roads and manage factories. Thisblind- 
ness is often accompanied by a certain 
condescension, or even scorn, toward 
productive labor. There is very real 
danger that schooling may unfit a com- 
munity to produce by itself its own 
necessities, and lead it to depend on 
industrial mercenaries imported to do 
all the dirty work. 

As a psychologist, considering the 
checks and balances of modern industry, 
the writer wonders that the whole 
apparatus does not crack with the 
strains to which it is subjected. He 
feels most devout thanks for his daily 
bread. He looks with favor on a mix- 
ture of schooling and productive labor, 
and is unwilling to assume that the 
latter is a curse to be postponed as long 
as possible. 

Adult ability to learn should caution 
us against attaching too much weight to 
youth in the laws and customs which de- 
cide who shall be forced or encouraged 
to go to school. 
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The Significance of Prohibition 


Condensed from The Virginia Quarterly Review (April, '28) 


Henry Pratt Fairchild 


How familiarly the sentiment 

rings in our ears! And how 

unerringly we jump to the conclusion 
that it refers to the liquor laws! 

A stranger in our country would infer 
from all the clamor that the prohibition 
law stood out uniquely for the failure of 
its enforcement. On the contrary, its 
uniqueness lies in the fact that it is about 
the only important law that anyone 
expects to be enforced. At first glimpse 
this statement may seem fantastic—but 
let us see. 

From time immemorial all societies 
have had some form of laws against 
murder and theft, and a considerable 
part of the energies of all states has been 
devoted to the enforcement of these 
laws. One might expect that they 
would be almost perfectly enforced. 

Yet in 1882 the homicide rate was 
about 3 per 100,000 of the general 
population. In 1900, according to 
careful compilations of Dr. Fredrick L. 
Hoffman, the rate in 28 American cities, 
stood at 5.1 per 100,000. Since then it 
has increased steadily until in 1924 it 
reached 10.3 per 100,000, having more 
than doubled in a quarter of a century. 
The Homicide Bureau of the New York 
Police in 1920 investigated 679 killings 
reported as possible homicides. This 
bureau presented evidence to Grand 
Juries in 139 cases, and obtained 78 
indictments. The net result in con- 
victions for first degree murder was just 
one. 

Strange that we hear no one crying 
out for the repeal of the law against 
murder! 

Our record in the matter of theft, 
though not capable of quite such concise 
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Se it or repeal it.” 


statement, is at least as bad as that for 
murder. 

Some laws are better enforced than 
those against murder and theft, such 
as the traffic regulations in our great 
cities, or compulsory education. Others 
are presumably less well enforced, as, 
perhaps, speed laws and the laws against 
personal smuggling. But no law is 
perfectly, and very few laws any where 
nearly perfectly, enforced. A _ large 
proportion of those who commit crimes 
—Garofalo says at least half—are never 
caught, and a large proportion of those 
caught are never convicted. 

Moreover, the true test of the en- 
forcement of a given law is not the 
absolute number of violations or con- 
victions, but the relation between the 
frequency with which the act would be 
committed without the law and the 
frequency with which it is actually 
committed under the law. In personal 
terms, it is a question of how many 
people are restrained from some act 
simply because there is a law against it. 

Judged in this way, it is safe to say 
that the prohibition statutes are at least 
as well enforced as the average of our 
laws, and much better enforced than the 
basic laws against murder and theft. 
The ratio between the number of cases 
in which liquor is now bought and sold, 
and the number of cases in which it 
would be bought and sold without the 
prohibition laws, is much smaller than 
the ratio between the actual number of 
murders and thefts, and the number 
that would be committed if there were 
no laws covering those acts. While 
most of us conform to law, we are not 
habituated to obeying the law—doing 
unhesitatingly and cheerfully that which 
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is inconvenient, distasteful, costly, or 
even painful just because the law re- 
quires it. 

Perhaps the closest parallel to the 
prohibition laws is that furnished by the 
customs regulations. Who can doubt 
that the customs laws are so extensively 
and consistently evaded that if non- 
enforcement were a valid ground for 
repeal they ought to be stricken from the 
books forthwith? 

It is significant that prohibition is 
now seldom debated on its merits, that 
is upon the social desirability of prevent- 
ing people from drinking intoxicating 
liquors. Some standard lines of attack 
are summarized below, and their fallacy 
indicated, in order to throw into high 
relief the real grounds for objections to 
the prohibition law. 

1. “You can’t make people good by 
law.”” Of course not. The purpose of 
the law is not to make people good, but 
to make them socially orderly. The 
aim of the law is not goodness but safety 
and efficiency. 

2. “The prohibition laws interfere 
with personal liberty.’’ Certainly they 
do. That is the nature of all law. If 
personal liberty were not inimical to 
social progress there would be no need 
of law. The only question is whether 
the loss of liberty involved is more than 
offset by the gain in social stability, 
efficiency, and order. 

3. “Wholesale violations destroy re- 
spect for law.’’ The real truth, of 
course, is that every such situation does 
not create disrespect for law, it reveals 
disrespect for law. It shows how 
lamentably small is the proportion of 
citizens who will refrain from an act 
which they regard as both pleasurable 
and innocent just because it is illegal. 
They are ready to support enthusiasti- 
cally those laws that aim to prevent 
“real criminals” from doing injurious 
things that they themselves have no 
effective impulse to do. But the laws 
that touch them in a tender spot are 
“unwarranted infringements on_per- 
sonal liberty.” 

Clearing away these arguments lays 
bare the real ground for most of the 
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clamor for repeal, which is simply this, 
that millions of respectable, conscien- 
tious, orderly people want to do what 
the law forbids, and see no earthly harm 
in doing it. They have no intention of 
obeying the law, yet they dislike think- 
ing of themselves as law-breakers. To 
repeal the law seems the only recourse. 


The true significance, therefore, of the 
present prohibition situation is found in 
the light which it sheds on the whole 
question of law in a modern democratic 
state. Do we really believe that a 
majority, even a small majority, has a 
right to pass a law binding upon the 
entire group, putting the minority under 
the obligation to obey the law con- 
scientiously, even while working perhaps 
for its legitimate repeal? If so, we can 
hardly justify the minority in violating 
the law at will and then using the viola- 
tions as an argument for repeal. If we 
do not concede this majority rule, what 
is the outlook for democratic govern- 
ment? 


It is a sociological principle that 
increasing social complexity necessitates 
increasing social constraint. Increasing 
complexity is distinctly characteristic of 
our present social evolution, and new 
social constraints are going to be in- 
creasingly necessary to keep our tower- 
ing edifice from toppling. These con- 
straints will have to do more and more 
with types of conduct which are in- 
trinsically innocent and devoid of moral 
implication, but which impede the 
smooth functioning of a complicated 
society. 

The prohibition law is an exception- 
ally conspicuous example of this kind of 
restraint. Its justification, if any, rests 
upon its necessity as a measure of order, 
security, efficiency, and the safeguarding 
ofinterests. If the gain in social security 
more than offsets the loss in individual 
liberty then it is a good law, and should 
be retained. To say that it must be 
repealed, merely because it can not be 
enforced, is to confess our society 
bankrupt of the resources indispensable 
for its own future protection and 
maintenance. 


The Reader's Digest 








The Middle-Class Smell 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (April, '28) 


Philip Curtiss 


OLLY is a member of the gallant 
and direct younger generation. 


A staggering proof of this was 


furnished the other day by the way in 
which she characterized the Bishems. 

Now, the Bishem family consists of a 
well-to-do mother and two middle-aged 
daughters, all very nice women, all very 
kind and thoughtful women, all women 
highly punctilious in social relations. 
Their voices are low and their English is 
perfect. Their attitude toward the 
world seems fair and flexible. There is, 
in short, no single quality on which you 
could lay your finger as a personal 
handicap. 

“T went in to call on the Bishems, to- 
day,”’ she remarked, ‘‘and you know— 
I can’t understand it, but their house 
never seems to lose a faint middle-class 
smell.” 

For the moment it might seem as if I 
were playing directly into the hands of 
the advertising pages, but Dolly did not 
mean that, although she would certainly 
have said it if she had. It was not a 
question of hygiene or ventilation. 
Least of all was it a question of social 
standing. Nor was the Bishems’ aura 
something resident in their house as a 
dwelling, for they had merely rented the 
latter for the summer. It was some- 
thing in their make-up and character 
that they carried about with them and 
implanted indelibly in their personal 
surroundings. Whether they had lived 
in a New York apartment or in a Vene- 
tian pension, it would still have been 
there. When I was a small boy I used 
to play in a big Victorian house where 
someone used to smoke medicated 
cigarettes for asthma, and I always 
supposed that the queer atmosphere in 
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that house came from that cause. Now 
I know that cigarettes had nothing to do 
with it. That house had nothing more 
nor less than the middle-class smell. 

Dolly’s careless frankness had un- 
covered, I think, a great unexplored 
region of human experience. Smells in 
a house, in a coat, in a man’s pipe, ina 
woman’s kitchen are not a mere matter 
of drains or improper usage. They are 
a keen mark of character and personality 
and in making that statement I am 
merely saying what any dog has known 
these million years. Everyone has a 
smell of some kind or, rather, leaves one 
behind him. Is there anyone who has 
never gone into a certain room or opened 
a certain box of relics and become in- 
stantly conscious of a father, a mother, 
or a sister departed years before? 
Whenever I enter the peculiar atmos- 
phere of cigars smoked in a bedroom, I 
can visualize my grandfather who died 
when I was less than seven. 

We notice a smell to the degree with 
which we are in tune with its back- 
ground or causes. I, for example, can 
never smell sailors’ oilskin without a 
sensation just short of pure ecstasy; but 
for another the smell might bring nausea. 
As for the individuality of the matter, 
why is it that one man gives his pipe no 
noticeable scent, while another has only 
to smoke a pipe a short time to make it 
smell worse than the average navvy’s? 
Any true smoker will tell you that the 
strength of the tobacco has nothing to 
do with it. It is, as I say, a sheer mat- 
ter of character. 

What a complete world the human 
race has denied to itself when it has dis- 
claimed the fifth and most accurate of 
its senses. Of the four principal words 
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used to indicate smells—smell, odor, 
scent, and aroma—only the last two are 
in polite standing, and of these the first 
is used chiefly for flowers and the last 
for boiling coffee. 

The lower animals have not been so 
foolish. Problems that mystify us 
must be apparent to them at a whiff. 
One day I noticed that a board was loose 
on the front fence. I got a hammer, 
fixed the fence and returned through the 
kitchen to the spot where I had been 
sitting. Fully 20 minutes later my dog 
came back from some business of his 
own, jogging as he always does on purely 
routine matters. He passed six feet 
from the spot where I had nailed the 
fence, and instantly his attitude became 
electric. He went to the proper board 
to verify his notes, then headed—not for 
where I was sitting, but for the kitchen, 
where I had first gone. 

Here, of course, the dog was making 
the same mistake that we make—using 
one sense to the exclusion of all others, 
but even so he was working on a surer 
basis than a human, for if I had tried 
to hide he could have found me, whereas 
by sight alone I could have mystified 
him all afternoon. No matter what I 
had done in the past 20 minutes, he had 
one fact to which he could have sworn 
absolutely in court. 

What new worlds would be open to 
literature if readers and writers had ac- 
customed themselves to think in terms 
of smells. If Pliny had told us exactly 
what the court of the Casars smelled 
like in the first Christian century how 
perfectly could we visualize the streets 
of Rome! Sinclair Lewis, to my mind, 
has gone farther in this direction than 
any other writer. It is seven years since 
I read Main Street but to this day I can 
remember his description of a drowsing 
little Ohio town: “It was full of old red 
brick houses and smelled constantly of 
rotten apples.” 

With most modern writers, however, 
smells are mentioned to express only 
an extreme of taste or distaste—honey- 
suckle or garbage. They follow the 
precedent of ages, while the true graphic 


force of the fifth sense will be reached 
only when smells of all kinds are cata- 
logued not as pleasant or unpleasant but 
as things purely definitive in themselves, 
like blue or green, like heat or cold. 

We are all familiar, of course, with the 
old farmhouse smells, so many and so 
complicated as to defy enumeration: the 
smell of the milk room, of the meal room, 
of a cold upper hall paved with oilcloth, 
of sheets warmed with a soapstone, of a 
candle blown out without snuffing. A 
very modern country house always 
smells like the first-cabin corridor of an 
ocean steamer—that smell caused by 
endless coats of white paint on metal 
pipes. 

Subconsciously, I believe, all smells 
are still regarded as sensory swear words. 
While a gentleman may, to be sure, have 
a nose, yet on the whole no gentleman is 
supposed to do very much smelling. If 
the adults of the party make free with 
their descriptions of the smell of saw- 
dust or pine needles, what may the chil- 
dren do when we get to a soap works? 
Like many a race of persons or ideas, the 
race of smells has suffered cruelly on ac- 
count of its lowest members. 

Yet if the true mission of literature is 
not to convey facts but to start the 
reader off on his own trains of reverie, 
what could do it more perfectly than a 
deft catalog of scents, odors, aromas, 
and smells? Because some persons 
have had unhappy experiences, we are 
taught to shudder at train smoke; yet to 
me the smell of train smoke through a 
fog is as lyric as the bass of a tugboat 
whistle. The smell of leather is wine to 
a horseman, and if I were a champion 
golfer with triumphs behind me I am 
certain that I should love even the smell 
of a locker room. In short, leaving 
aside the hideous odors that no one 
wants anyway, and the prim, permis- 
sible little “scents” that have been 
killed by sentimental repetition, why 
should we deny ourselves all the crowded 
thousands of commonplace, homely, 
suggestive odors that, in their variety, 
make up the aromatic kaleidoscope of 
our lives? 


The Reader's Digest 








Winners at Middle Age 


Condensed from Personality (May, ’28) 


Charles A. Merrill 


ning the laurel at the age of 40. 

It is heartening to reflect that at 
40, or even at 45, there is yet a chance. 
Nor are these late bursts of speed so 
rare as we sometimes assume. The 
evidence supports no such view. At- 
tainment of distinction is, of course, 
always exceptional. But is it any more 
normal for a winner to arrive in youth 
than at middle age? 

Youth can call to mind such brilliant 
sprinters as Alexander the Great, master 
of an empire at 25; Napoleon, com- 
mander of a great army at 26, ruler of 
France at 30. But let youth note also 
how brief a span each of these dashing 
careers covered. There are other ca- 
reers to stimulate the plodder as he 
stumbles into middle life. The race 
may be a sprint, or it may be a Mara- 
thon. 

Ulysses S. Grant ranked twenty-first 
in a class of 39 when he graduated from 
West Point. He entered the Mexican 
War as a lieutenant, and came out a 
lieutenant. If ever a man stood hu- 
miliated before the world on the thresh- 
old of 40, that man wasGrant. Charges 
of drunkenness forced him out of the 
army. His subsequent backward slide 
is about as pitiable as any recorded in 
history. 

His case seemed hopeless. He cut 
wood for a living and peddled it around 
St. Louis. He tried to run a real estate 
agency, and failed. On the eve of the 
Civil War he went to work in the hide 
business under his younger brother. 
When Lincoln called for troops, Grant’s 
services were spurned by the War De- 
partment, and he went to do clerical 
work in a volunteer regiment. 
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Bi of us have succeeded in win- 


At this juncture, Fate intervened in 
his favor. The regiment proved too 
wild for its officers, and Grant got the 
colonelcy because of his West Point 
training and because nobody else would 
take the job. An obscure failure at 39, 
at 41 he was acclaimed the military 
genius of the Union armies. It was a 
mere stride from this eminence into the 
Presidency. 

Grant is a classic example of youthful 
failure, success at middle age. But he 
isn’t the best of models. A great na- 
tional crisis was required to drag him 
out of obscurity. Circumstances con- 
spired to reveal his mettle and to save 
him from an ignominious old age, when 
he seemed helpless to do so himself. We 
are inclined to forget that the world at 
large did not discover Abraham Lincoln 
until he was well along in years. 

Looking backward, we perceive, of 
course, that Lincoln was always a scin- 
tillating figure. He was a leader at 25 
in his own backwoods section, when, 
with a total of six months’ schooling to 
his credit, he was elected to the Illinois 
Legislature. But, judged by his score- 
card, Lincoln was a late arrival. 

He was 37 when he appeared on the 
national stage as a member of Congress. 
He seemed to himself to have made so 
poor a fist of it in this larger arena that, 
at the expiration of his term in Congress, 
he tried to bury himself in the General 
Land Office, and was bitterly dis- 
appointed when he failed to land in this 
political graveyard. He was almost 50 
when his debates with Douglas brought 
him into national prominence. 

The late Grover Cleveland certainly 
did not set the world on fire in his youth. 
For a quarter of a century he practiced 
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law in Buffalo without acquiring a 
reputation beyond the boundary of his 
own county. In the years generally 
supposed to be the most fruitful of a 
man’s life, from 32 to 36, he transacted 
the humdrum duties of sheriff of Erie 
County. He was a plodder. He was 
42 when he was elected Mayor of Buffalo 
on a reform ticket. It can be said 
of him that he showed no symptoms of 
distinction until he was close on to 


We can find similar examples in the 
careers of masters of industry. Of 
course there are the sprinters: Rocke- 
feller well established in the oil business 
at 26; Andrew Carnegie, the former 
bobbin boy, an iron master before he 
was out of his twenties. 

On the other side of the picture, there 
is Henry Ford. In his ’teens he was 
going around with a screw driver made 
from his mother’s knitting needle, re- 
pairing all the neighbors’ watches, and 
disgusting his father because he did it 
for nothing. The evidence all goes to 
show that he was never prodded by a 
sharply developed acquisitive instinct, 
but he broke the world’s record in ac- 
cumulating money. His father tried 
his best to keep Henry at home on the 
farm, afraid that his mechanically 
minded son would become an industrial 
slave. A person acquainted with Henry 
Ford at the age of 28 might have de- 
cided that his father’s fears were justi- 
fied. He had been working as a me- 
chanic for various Detroit concerns since 
his sixteenth birthday, and after 12 
years of experience, he was working 12 
hours every night and earning the 
princely salary of $35 a month. 

All this time, however, he was build- 
ing queer horseless buggies in his spare 
time, and was considered “‘cracked”’ by 
his neighbors. He was 38 before he 
bought a workshop in Detroit, built a 
larger and improved automobile, and 
induced others to join in his venture, the 
Ford Motor Company. At 41 he was 
still practically unknown as a business 
man. The newspapers in his own city 
referred to him as “ Henry Ford, Detroit 
chauffeur.” 
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There have been innumerable middle- 
aged arrivals in the field of literature. 
Mary Ann Evans (George Eliot), gifted 
daughter of a carpenter and builder, was 
35 years old when she linked her fortunes 
with those of George Henry Lewes, 
whose wife had deserted him, and be- 
came his faithful companion and foster 
mother to his children. Lewes prompted 
her to write her first novel, and for a 
quarter of a century thereafter, under 
his encouragement, she wrote one novel 
after another. 

Joseph Conrad could not speak Eng- 
lish, which became the medium for his 
genius, until he was past 19. He 
knocked around the world as a seaman 
for almost 20 years before he produced a 
line. He did not start his literary 
career till he was 38. Recognition was 
slow incoming. He fought a long, hard 
battle against debt, illness and family 
burdens. He was 54 before he was 
hailed as a genius throughout the Eng- 
lish speaking world. 

In many ways the most amazing of 
all literary careers is that of the late 
William de Morgan. De Morgan de- 
voted 40 years to the great creative en- 
terprise of designing, coloring and 
manufacturing artistic earthenware, pot- 
tery and tiles. Then illness compelled 
him to give up his life work. Lying on 
a sick bed in Florence, more than 60 
years old, he went to work on a novel— 
“just to see what I could do.” He 
completed Joseph Vance at the age of 
65. It was published when he was 67. 
Few authors in the history of English 
literature have achieved such immediate 
success. For once, the critics and the 
public at large were in agreement. 
Despite his late start as an author, he 
wrote numerous novels. 

Success is always relative. One’s 
stage may be the whole earth or a very 
small section of it. One’s sphere of ac- 
tivity may be in a field where the 
financial prizes are small, but the scope 
of the creative effort is large. Perhaps 
it suffices to say that no man or woman 
is a failure who has worth-while work to 
do and who is inspired by a passion to 
excel in doing it. 
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Mediaeval Thinking 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (May, ’28) 


Anonymous 


HE Catholic Church professes to 

be the sole medium of salvation 

divinely established upon earth. 
She claims to be the official representa- 
tive of Christ, naming the Roman 
Pontiff Christ’s vicar on earth. She 
concedes to no other cult or religion the 
prerogative of saving souls. Pope Pius 
IX condemned this proposition: “ Every 
man is free to embrace and profess the 
religion which his reason leads him to 
think the true religion.” 

Individual thinking is discouraged in 
the Catholic Church. The fact—hard 
as it is to admit—is that the Church has 
never sought to develop intelligent faith. 
Explanations of doctrine are to be ac- 
cepted in the humility of obedience due 
to authority. The intellectual coercion 
practiced in the Church today is the 
counterpart of the physical coercion 
which the Church practised in the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

The Church in our day is limited to 
spiritual and moral punishments for 
heresy. Every religious book written 
by a Catholic must be submitted to the 
diocesan bishop for approval. Yet this 
approval does not insure the writer 
against the condemnation of the Holy 
Office and the placing of his work on the 
Index of forbidden books. True re- 
search is therefore impossible to the 
Catholic author. He must never lose 
sight of orthodox conclusions. A year 
or two ago Abbé Brassac of Paris, whose 
Biblical work has been known through- 
out the world and whose texts were used 
in three or four score seminaries, met a 
sad fate. Like a thunderbolt the con- 
demnation came. All his books were 
put on the Index by the Holy Office. 

The people are ruled with the same 
rigor. It is not uncommon to find 
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bishops in this country denying the 
sacraments to parents who refuse to 
send their children to a parochial school. 
Those who fail to confess their sins to a 
priest at least once a year are thereby 
excommunicated, and are not to be 
accorded Christian burial if they die 
unshriven. Those who join the Masons 
or other forbidden societies such as the 
Odd Fellows and the Knights of Pythias 
are excommunicated. This rigid spirit 
is particularly manifest in the laws re- 
garding marriage. Those who go before 
a civil magistrate or a non-Catholic 
clergyman to be married are denied the 
sacraments and their marriage is de- 
clared null and void. The marriage of 
a Catholic with a Protestant is con- 
sidered void, and declared to be sinful, 
unless it was contracted, by ecclesiasti- 
cal dispensation, before the parish priest 
and two witnesses. The non-Catholic 
party who marries a Catholic must make 
a written agreement, signed by wit- 
nesses, that all the children of the union 
shall be reared in the Catholic faith, 
even though the Catholic party should 
die while the children are young. 

The same medieval abhorrence for 
heresy still prevails. It is a mortal sin 
—sufficient to send a soul to Hell—to 
attend Protestant religious services, 
though at weddings and funerals the 
offense is commonly overlooked. It is 
forbidden under pain of excommunica- 
tion to read books and pamphlets on 
religious topics written by non-Catho- 
lics. The dead body of a non-Catholic 
husband or wife, even though the mar- 
riage was contracted as the Church 
prescribes, may never be buried beside 
that of the Catholic party in a conse- 
crated Catholic cemetery. Nor is it 
permitted to offer public prayers in a 
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Catholic Church for departed non- 
Catholics, even though they be fathers 
or mothers of devout members. 

From the Catholic point of view, re- 
ligious development is unthinkable. 
The book of Catholic theological thought 
was closed several centuries ago. Since 
the Middle Ages there has been no prog- 
ress in the field of Catholic Theology. 
The conclusions formed and enunciated 
by the Scholastics form the body of re- 
ligious teaching delivered both to the 
clergy and to the laity of our day. No 
new religious experience is possible. 

Spirituality in the Catholic Church 
becomes, then, largely a matter of 
routine and formalism. Members are 
warned against practices not approved 
by competent authority. Assiduous 
attendance at divine service, zealous 
frequentation of the sacraments, tireless 
devotion in the repetition of ready-made 
prayers, daily examination of the con- 
science according to formularies pre- 
scribed—these are the basic practices of 
the spiritual life. Thus salvation be- 
comes a matter of control by authority. 
In fact, salvation in the Catholic Church 
might be looked upon as an official 
proceeding. 

How far afield has the Church gone 
from the principles of Christ! How 
different are the theological systems of 
today from His doctrine. The one 
great principle which He laid down for 
perfecting human life is that of love. 
All Christ’s teaching, all the teachings 
of the prophets and the law, are summed 
up in that dual law of love: “‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, and with thy whole mind, and 
with thy whole strength. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

This is the basic law of Christianity, 
the lost art of religious organizations 
today. The followers of Christ were 
not to be known by their knowledge of 
doctrine, or by their routine of worship, 
but by the simple token of love for hu- 
manity. ‘‘By this,"’ declares Christ, 
“shall all men know that you are my 
disciples, if you have love one for an- 
other.” 

This beautiful teaching of love has 
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become a dead letter. It is not even 
deemed worthy of a place in the Cate- 
chism. Had true Christian charity 
prevailed among Christians, heresy- 
hunting, bigotry, religious hatred, the 
Inquisition, religious wars, and many 
other evils would have been impossible 
to the followers of Christ. Yet what is 
the present attitude toward those past 
evils? The author of the article on 
“Crusades” in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
a work of the highest authority among 
American Catholics, seems to see in all 
that slaughter nothing contrary to the 
spirit of Christ, who said, “Love your 
enemies.”” Another zealous writer justi- 
fies the Inquisition, and accuses non- 
Catholic writers of bigotry in condemn- 
ing it. 

The spirit of the Middle Ages still 
prevails in the Church. No pope has 
repealed the medizval legislation that 
prescribed corporal punishment for 
heresy. Conditions have changed in 
these later centuries. Yet the doctrine 
proclaiming the union of Church and 
State remains intact. Pius IX con- 
demned this proposition: “The Church 
should be separated from the state and 
the state from the Church’’ (Hurter, 
Dogmatic Theology, vol. 1, p. 240). If the 
governments of the world were Catholic 
today, undoubtedly the popes would still 
seek to control their policies. Nor will 
these aspirations be abandoned until the 
devoted and thoughtful members of the 
Church demand that there be a return 
to the simplicity of the Gospel. 

Intelligent men today are unwilling to 
be mere imitators of old ideas and an- 
cient piety, though they still love the 
truth delivered to the ancients. In the 
Catholic Church, all is formalism, all is 
reaction. Nevertheless, the uninitiated 
should not judge individual Catholics 
too harshly. They love their Church as 
the old, mother Church, the Church 
established by Christ, the Church over 
which Saint Peter was the first Pope. 
Yet many know that something, to 
them unfathomable, is radically wrong 
with the system. Let each one of us 
who loves the Church think and strive 
as best he may to end it. 
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Children and Parents 


Condensed from The Golden Book Magazine (March, ’28) 


Havelock Ellis 


RENTS of our generation, it has 
been said, may for the most part be 
divided into two classes: those who 

act as if their children existed only for 
their benefit and those who act as if they 
existed only for their children’s benefit. 
The results are alike deplorable; for the 
first group destroys the child’s individu- 
ality and seeks to model him into a copy 
of themselves, and the second, by over- 
indulgence, merely teaches the child 
self-will instead of freedom. Against 
these two tendencies stands this wise 
summary of the art of education: try to 
leave the child in peace; live your own 
life beautifully, nobly, temperately, and 
in so living you will sufficiently teach 
your children to live. 

If we go back five centuries in English 
history, we find that the sons of knights 
and gentlemen were sent at an early age 
to serve in the houses of other gentle- 
men. Such education was considered so 
necessary that a father who kept his sons 
at home was regarded as negligent in his 
family duty. A knowledge of the world 
was a necessary part, indeed the chief 
part, of a youth’s training for life. The 
remarkable thing is that this applied 
also to a large extent to the daughters, 
who were often sent to work in the 
households of friends or relatives. They 
realized in those days that it is quite as 
necessary for the girl as for the boy to be 
trained to the meaning of life. 

The reason for this vigorous method is 
worth noting. It was an accepted 
opinion that even the wisest parental 
love was too soft and relaxing for train- 
ing youth. 

The old-world method of treating 
children has long been discredited as 
harsh. But the system which followed 
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it involved another tyranny the more 
potent because not seemingly harsh. It 
was based on the moral assumption of 
claims and duties which, if rarely formu- 
lated, were none the less perfectly effec- 
tive. It was in the 19th century that 
this state of things reached its full devel- 
opment. The sons of the family were 
usually able, as they grew up, to escape 
from it. It was on the daughters that 
the chief stress fell. So well were they 
drilled in the reticences and the duties 
and subserviencies that their parents 
silently demanded of them, that we can 
never know all the tragedies that took 
place. In exceptional cases, indeed, 
they gave a sign. The Brontés, almost, 
yet not quite, strangled by the fetters 
placed upon them by their narrow- 
minded father, and enabled to attain the 
full stature of their genius only after a 
brief sojourn in Brussels, are representa- 
tive. How many struggled and failed 
we can never know. 

It is sometimes said that those days 
are gone, and that young women in 
civilized countries are now emancipated; 
indeed, rather too much emancipated, 
some critics say. But this is not yet 
true in the majority of homes. We all 
know so many homes where the parents 
wish to guide and mould and cherish 
their children, to protect them from the 
world, to enjoy their society and their 
aid, and expect that their children shall 
continue indefinitely to remain children. 
The children, on their side, remain, and 
always will remain, tenderly attached to 
their parents, and it would really pain 
them to feel any unwillingness to stay in 
the home even after they are grown up, 
so long as their parents need their atten- 
tion. And this seems to us a natural, 
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beautiful, and rightful feeling on both 
sides. 

Yet, in the result, all sorts of evils tend 
to ensue. The parents often take as 
their moral right the services of their 
children, and even reach a degree of 
domineering selfishness in which they 
refuse to believe that their children have 
any adult rights of their own. If the 
children are willing there is nothing to 
mitigate this process; if they are un- 
willing there is disastrous conflict. 
Their time and energy are not their own; 
their tastes are criticized and so far as 
possible crushed; their political ideas, 
if they have any, are treated as perni- 
cious; and—most painful of all— 
differences in religious belief lead to 
bitter controversy and humiliating 
recrimination. 

There ought to be no reason, and 
under happy conditions there is none, 
why the relationship between parent 
and child, as one of mutual affection and 
care, should ever cease to exist. But 
that the relationship should continue as 
a tie is unnatural and tends to be harm- 
ful. At a certain stage in the develop- 
ment of the child the physical tie with 
the parent is severed, and the umbilical 
cord cut. At a later stage in develop- 
ment, when puberty is attained and 
adolescence is feeling its way toward a 
complete adult maturity, the spiritual 
tie must be severed. It is absolutely 
essential that the young spirit should 
begin to essay its own wings. If its 
energy is not equal to this adventure, 
then it is the part of a truly loving parent 
to push it over the edge of the nest. Of 
course there are dangers and risks. But 
the worst dangers come from the failure 
to adventure, from the refusal to face the 
tasks of the world and to assume the full 
function of life. If ties are not cut and 
relationships adapted to adult condi- 
tions, there is little likelihood of anything 
but friction and pain on one side or the 
other, or perhaps on both sides. 

The parents have not only to train 


their children: it is of at least equal im- 
portance that they should train them- 
selves. For every fresh stage in our 
lives we need fresh education, and yet 
how rarely is preparation made for that 
time of life which follows the reproduc- 
tive period. Too often, all that one can 
see, after the children have grown up, is 
that a vacuum has been created, and 
that there is nothing to fill it. The 
result is that the mother—for it is most 
often of the mother that complaint is 
made—devotes her energies to the task 
of hampering her children’s developing 
energies. Yet the world was never so 
much in need of the “ maternal in poli- 
tics,’ or in all sorts of non-political 
channels of social service, and those who 
have actually experienced motherhood 
are best able to serve. It is by wisely 
cultivating their activities in a larger 
sphere that women will best ensure their 
own happiness, rather than by fretting 
and obstructing, or by worrying over, 
their own children who are no longer 
children. It is quite true that the 
children may go astray even when they 
have ceased to be children. But it is 
merely foolish for the mother who could 
not educate her children when they were 
small to imagine that she is able to edu- 
cate them when they are big. 

So it is that the problem of the atti- 
tude of the child to its parents circles 
round again to that of the parents to the 
child. The wise parent realizes that 
childhood is simply a preparation for 
the free activities of later life, that the 
parents exist in order to equip children 
for life and not to shelter and protect 
them from the world into which they 
must be cast. Education, whatever else 
it should or should not be, must be an 
inoculation against the poisons of life 
and an adequate equipment in knowl- 
edge and skill for meeting the chances of 
life. Beyond that, and no doubt in the 
largest part, it is a natural growth and 
takes place of itself. 


So —=—=0 
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Humming- Birds 


Condensed from the Delineator (April, '28) 


William Beebe 


the same time with humming-birds. 

And the present epoch might well be 
called the age of man and humming- 
birds, since both are at their maximum 
of evolution. What the latter lack in 
size they make up in numbers, for there 
are fully 500 different kinds. If we 
allow only ten humming-birds to a 
square mile throughout even a small 
portion of their range, there must be 
living today at least fifty millions. 

Theirs is a tale of superlatives, and let 
me register at once a super-superlative— 
amazement at their vitality. A hum- 
ming-bird’s life is one burst of enthusi- 
asm—not an unreasoning round of 
sleepless labor like the life of an ant, but 
an intelligent individual existence. No 
greater miracle has ever been wrought 
than the alchemy which can translate 
spiders and wild nectar into a living 
atom of a feathered dynamo, hurl it 
hither and yon through hundreds of days 
and thousands of miles, and endow it 
with a frenzy of courtship and a depth 
of passion sufficient to woo and win 
a female ostrich instead of merely a 
susceptible, thimble-sized mate. 

The smallest bird in the world is 
Calypso’s Cuban Humming-Bird, a 
mite whose length from beak to tail-tip 
is barely two inches. He weighs, all 
told, a matter of something less than a 
gram, which means that 60 of him could 
be sent for two cents letter postage. 

Early this year—as every year for 
centuries—a strange restlessness seized 
upon a host of ruby-throated humming- 
birds scattered over mountains and 
jungle from Panama and Costa Rica 
northward throughout Mexico and the 
Bahamas and Cuba. Feeding from the 
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I AM glad to be living on the earth at 


same blossoms were larger and smaller 
humming birds, some with sickle bills, 
others with long, waving tail plumes. 
To these, February brought no special 
message. But thousands upon thou- 
sands of ruby-throats became gradually 
magnetized with the northward pulling 
of ancestral habit. No change in tem- 
perature or food impelled them—the 
impulse came from within. Day by day 
they drifted along, borne on this im- 
palpable wind of racial memory, until it 
became a hurricane of instinct too 
strong to resist, and they are up and 
away—a great army of humming mi- 
grants, forging northward, through 
tropic latitudes, on even to the Arctic 
zone. 

Our New England ancestors noticed 
them soon after landing. William 
Wood, in 1634 writes, “‘The Humbird is 
one of the wonders of the Countrey, 
being no bigger than a Hornet, yet hath 
all the dimensions of a Bird, as bill and 
wings, with quills, spider-like legges, 
small clawes: For color, she isas glorious 
as the Rainbow; as she flies, she makes a 
little humming noise like a Humble bee: 
wherefore she is called the Humbird.” 

In a spring garden we may find the 
“humbird,” first as a distant, indistinct 
murmur, rising into a definite hum, and 
before our face, resting in mid-air, is the 
wingless wonder of a _ ruby-throated 
humming-bird in flight. His head and 
back are shining green, breast and under 
parts dusky brown, but his throat is 
living color. At first sight it is coal 
black. Then, as his bright, intelligent 
eyes examine us and he turns his body, it 
flickers into brilliant metallic red. 

“Flying rainbow” is a_ scientific 
truism. A throat feather held up to the 
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light is dull gray, but when the sun 
strikes it obliquely its surface is dazzling. 
Actually it isa rainbow. The tiny wing 
feathers are too useful for ornamenta- 
tion. When at rest the wings are 
folded out of sight, when in use they 
vanish into an intangible blur. 


We look for the first ruby-throat in 
New York latitudes in early May, and 
may tempt him from his path by plant- 
ing masses of his favorite flowers; 
bee-balm, petunias, bouncing-bet, 
trumpet-vine, nasturtiums, sweet peas, 
honeysuckle, tuberose, columbine and 
delphinium. Best of all is a background 
of horsechestnut and apple trees. Per- 
haps this barrage of color will attain its 
object so well that the first humming- 
bird you see will not be a humming-bird 
at all. A sphinx moth may come 
hovering in late afternoon, with coiled 
tongue masquerading as a beak, and an 
astonishing band of long hairs function- 
ing as tail. But there is no hum of 
wings. The similarity between bird and 
moth, though amazing on the wing, ends 
there. 


The female humming-birds arrive 
soon after the males. They have his 
metallic green back, but no ruby throat. 
If we watch them day by day we may 
become acquainted with these delightful 
little beings. We may see them bathe, 
either in the midst of a small water-fall, 
or actually wading into a pool, whose 
depth can be sounded only by milli- 
meters. 


The first characteristic which we note 
is pugnacity. Humming-birds drive 
moths, wasps, and sometimes even such 
large birds as crows and hawks, from 
their favorite flower beds, and their 
civil wars rage so fiercely that two birds 
will sometimes fall headlong to the 
ground each gripping the other’s bill. 
Giant bees resent their impudence and 
will attack and repulse them, though 
no one has ever witnessed a casualty in 
these fairy-tale encounters. The ele- 
ments are probably their worst hazard, 
and I have found them impaled on 
thorns. 
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The male courts with squealing chirps 
and almost clicking song, with darts on 
high, and swooping rush of whistling 
wings. The female perches near and at 
last accepts the blazing acrobat as mate. 
The nest is begun at once, and the eggs 
deposited, often while it is yet a mere 
saucer of yellow down. With the laying 
of the second egg—an oblong, alabaster 
pea—the male is banished. All his 
responsibility is over; for him, after that, 
come solitary flights and feeding, and on 
the first crisp day of October, to whirr 
back to the tropics again. 

The female puts her whole little soul 
into gathering of down from fern and 
tree, and in reeling up yard after yard 
of stout cob-web cable, with which to 
bind the nest fast toa twig. For spiders 
are to humming-birds as coco-palms 
to savage islanders—food and the 
wherewithal for shelter. To hide it she 
tears off lichens and straps them outside 
the nest. 

From the gathering of the first bit of 
down to the flight of the second nestling 
occupies about five weeks. The pearly 
eggs are destroyed about the fourteenth 
day, and out come two helpless black 
blobs, like twin Calibans come to curse 
the gentle mother. But she accepts 
them for what they are. One day, 
shooting to the nest like a spark from a 
rocket, she alights on the rim, skillfully 
inverts her needle beak, and with a 
motion as of stabbing her awful offspring 
to the heart, she lovingly gives her 
nestlings a full meal of predigested 
spiders. 

A few days iater the leaden skin 
cracks open, and we catch a glint of 
light upon a new-born eye; a hedge of 
stiff thorns blossoms into downy feath- 
ers, a bulge becomes a beak, and the 
nest grows far too small for the spider- 
nourished twins. Wing and tail feath- 
ers appear, and now one climbs upon the 
rim and tries his wings. They work so 
well he has to cling tightly to the cob- 
webs to hold himself down. Next day, 
when instinct tells him to go, he lifts and 
hovers, flies upward to a twig, looks 
about, and calls the world his own. 
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Character and College Education 


Condensed from The Forum (May, ’28) 


Irwin Edman 


cation has rested in no small 

measure on the assumption that 
four years at college would make a 
difference in one’s “ way of life.”” Parents 
have believed that college would affect 
that complex amalgam of manners, 
ideas, and emotions that go to make up 
“character.” 

Yet the imprint which colleges, as 
institutions, do make on character is 
often made unconsciously. It may be 
that, by the sheer quietude and beauty 
of their surroundings, they leave an 
intimate and permanent impress, which 
becomes a retrospective refuge for grad- 
uates in the later chaos of their lives. 
Or, like some of the universities of the 
Middle West, they may impart a spirit 
of “playing the game” which becomes 
the civic habit of a lifetime. Or they 
may give a certain tone or manner, 
which perhaps is nothing more than a 
lifelong habit of nonchalance or disdain. 

A second incidental: but importart 
way in which colleges affect the forma- 
tion of character is by the ‘ mystical 
contact of the classroom’’ whereby a 
student often learns more from his 
professor than the mere subject taught. 
He imbibes a temper of life, an approach 
to all being that outruns the confines of 
any subject, and is more effective than 
express ethical teaching. 

A third and more deliberate way in 
which colleges have always sought to 
direct their students’ characters is by 
courses in ethics. For the most part, 
such courses are ineffective for a reason 
that Aristotle pointed out in his Ethics 
2000 years ago. It is not theory but 
habit that governs human conduct; and 
no amount of study of the admirable 
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Te American faith in college edu- 


moral ideas of Immanuel Kant will solve 
the human conflicts or integrate the 
adolescent chaos of the undergraduate 
soul. As Stuart Sherman once re- 
marked, ethical instruction is left to 
elderly professors who happen to be 
more interested in the theory of Aris- 
totle than in the living issues which con- 
front their students; while the under- 
graduate’s actual image of the good life 
comes from his companions and from 
novels by authors in their undisciplined 
twenties. The first leaves them cold; 
the second leaves them agitated and 
blind. 

If it is the business of a college to do 
anything at all, that business certainly 
includes the function of helping students 
to find some peace in their own souls and 
some steadying adjustment to their 
world. It is rare to find developed 
character on the college campus, that is, 
character in the sense of a clear direc- 
tion, a personality with a center, edge, 
sturdiness, and depth. At this time in 
life the student is undergoing experiences 
which tend to disintegrate character. 
Chaos is more often present than an 
integrated personality. 

One emotional snag which often comes 
to light in a student’s personal problems 
is his family. At college, for the first 
time distant from his family, he either 
has all his childhood standards removed 
or is haunted by them. He is busy 
either rebelling against his family or 
being obsessed by it and by the moral 
fixations of his childhood. The result is 
a complex agony of spirit which accounts 
for the thousand manifestations of un- 
easiness and restlessness in the life of the 
undergraduate. He is trying to become 
a self-sustaining adult in place of a 
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psychically dependent child. He is 
trying to substitute standards of his own 
—which he has not yet found—for those 
imposed by the milieu of the home. 

Nor is this all. At the same time that 
he is being released from these moral 
criteria, he undergoes two awakenings— 
one sexual, the other intellectual. The 
former is the basis of his romantic 
idealism, the latter of his skepticism and 
despair. Sex in its reverberant forms 
opens to him the whole rhapsodic land- 
scape of love and rapture, of mysticism 
and poetry, confused as these are by 
physical promptings which he at once 
cherishes and distrusts. His intellectual 
awakening is responsible for all that 
tumult of cynicism which colors and 
inflates so much of undergraduate poetry 
and conversation. 

His skepticism, too, is the fruit of his 
awakened critical faculties, and it is 
directed against three objects—himself, 
the nature of things, and the social 
world. The ‘“‘cockiness’’ of adolescence 
—which is far less common than is sup- 
posed—is too often only the loud facade 
of shyness. He is skeptical about the 
nature of things: probably brought up in 
the warm bath of belief in a providing 
providence, he meets the cold shower of 
mechanistic intellectualism. The light 
goes out in heaven and the purpose out 
of earth. In the social world he is 
shocked to recognize the difference 
between moral pretension and moral fact 
in society. He also becomes aware that 
the commercial and social worlds, and 
even much in that educational world into 
which he has entered, is shoddy—impos- 
ing, but erected on a foundation of 
hypocrisy. All these causes make for 
disintegration of personality, and in 
extreme form they lead to nervous dis- 
order. In milder manifestations they 
comprise the stock troubles of under- 
graduates. 

Colleges that try to do anything more 
than train disincarnate minds must con- 
sider well the possibility of communicat- 
ing some order to the distracted spirits 
within their doors; for out of their chaos 
order may be made, out of their ferment 
a clear wine of life. 





Most of these disorders require only 
understanding—that professors under- 
stand their students and that students 
understand themselves. Too often the 
professor is only a scholar, begrudging 
the time that teaching takes from his 
studies as time given to ‘pushing the 
perambulator,”’ with none of the interest 
in students which distinguishes a good 
teacher. 

If students are to understand them- 
selves, a good deal can be done, I think, 
with hope of success. For one thing I 
would propose a new type of course in 
morals, which would have to be elective 
to be of any use. Such a course would 
deal directly and frankly with the con- 
flicts and issues which genuinely pre- 
occupy the college boy and girl. It 
would resemble the case method in law 
schools, where consideration of actual 
instances leads to a study of principles. 

The first effect of such a course would 
be to destroy a student’s feeling that his 
own problems were unique and secret 
matters. Adolescence regards its un- 
happiness as unprecedented personal 
disaster. A course in morals dealing 
with difficulties common to 99 out of 100 
students would do much to give the 
perspective which comes from under- 
standing one’s own difficulties in the 
light of the common lot of men. From 
the nightmare of personal difficulties the 
student will enter the daylight of the 
open world. 

Such an enterprise would place a 
student’s other studies in a clearer light. 
Religion, economics, philosophy would 
cease to be so many subjects. They 
would be appreciated as phases of that 
released and emancipated, disciplined 
and integrated individuality which is the 
ultimate aim of all education. 

Under some such régime, students 
might become not simply bachelors of 
arts, but masters of themselves, clear 
and untroubled participators in the 
common adventure of mankind. They 
would cease to brood vacillatingly on 
inner tumults and come to look with 
candor and curiosity on the engaging 
possibilities of things. It is an experi- 
ment worth trying. 
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New ‘‘Eyes’’ for the Sealing Fleet 


Condensed from The Scientific American (May, ’28) 


E. L. Chicanot 


VIATION has won another victory 
against staunch conservatism— 
the revolution of the New- 

foundland sealing expedition. This 
year the manner of conducting the 
annual hunt, which, up to a short while 
ago, had remained virtually unchanged 
since the first expedition set out from 
St. Johns in 1763, will be revolutionized 
by the airplane. 

C. S. Caldwell, the Canadian aviator 
noted for his varied and hazardous 
flying, after accompanying the sealing 
fleet for three years, was commissioned 
to secure a new plane, and has obtained 
one fitted with skis and special heating 
arrangements. 

The sealing expedition is possibly the 
most outstanding feature of Newfound- 
land life. Every year since 1763 the 
fleet has set out at the same time, the 
departure being marked by appropriate 
ceremony and holiday making. Except 
that steam vessels have supplanted the 
old wooden sailing ships, the method of 
the hunt has long been unchanged. 

It was very much like a game of hide 
and seek, the actual locating of the seals 
being the wildest gamble. After the ice 
floes on which the young seals are born 
break up, they are carried away by the 
elements in any direction, and so many 
factors enter into the situation that 
to determine their trend becomes 
the merest guess. The vessels make the 
best of their way north; breasting the 
icy seas, battling with blizzards, snaking 
a slow and perilous course among the ice 
floes. Each captain has his own idea of 
where the seals might be that particular 
spring and heads roughly in that direc- 
tion, making at times only a few miles a 
day through the ice. 
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The practice was to keep a sharp 
lookout from a barrel tower in the 
masthead 80 feet above the deck, a 
seaman scanning the ice with a powerful 
telescope. Indications of seals were 
easily missed. It was not easy to 
determine from a distance whether the 
ice was of the kind—with small openings 
—on which seals might be found, and the 
“whitecoats’’ or young seals were 
practically indistinguishable against the 
icy background. Often vessels would 
progress tardily for weeks without 
encountering seal patches. 

Possibility of using an airplane was 
first suggested to the sealer operators 
when a machine specially constructed 
for the Shackleton Arctic expedition was 
left behind and long unused. After 
some consideration the owners took the 
very advanced step of purchasing it. 
In 1923 they brought an aviator from 
England to pilot it, a special aft deck 
was constructed upon one of the sealers, 
and, mounted upon this, the plane went 
out with the fleet. 

The attitude of the sealers to this 
sudden invasion can be imagined. The 
rugged and intrepid fishermen, con- 
vinced that they knew everything to 
be known about sealing, were not to be 
converted in a day. Their attitude 
was not merely passively skeptical but 
actively hostile. The captain of the 
sealing vessel is in absolute command 
once it has set out from St. Johns, and 
the result was that the fleet returned to 
port with the plane still mounted aft, 
never having made a flight. 

In 1924 the plane was sent out again 
on another vessel. The same inimical 
attitude toward the plane was evident, 
but the fleet sailed several days without 
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encountering seals, and the pilot finally 
prevailed upon the captain of the vessel 
to let him make one flight. It was the 
one flight made on the expedition but 
it was responsible for locating several 
large patches of seals, one of them being 
eight miles long and four miles wide, 
containing upwards of 50,000 seals. 


In 1925, C. S. Caldwell was engaged to 
fly with the expedition. Still the cap- 
tains of the sealers objected; to this 
innovation introduced by a layman and 
landlubber. On this expedition, again 
only because seals were not being found, 
the aviator induced the captain to lower 
the plane to the ice. 


He made two flights. The first 
proved very rapidly, by the formation 
of the ice, that the fleet was proceeding 
steadily in the wrong direction. Upon 
this being corrected, a second flight was 
responsible for putting the vessels in 
connection with the seals, of whose 
proximity they had no suspicion, after 
ten minutes in the air. 


In 1926 and 1927, Mr. Caldwell again 
accompanied the fleet, achieving greater 
success and more fruitful results with 
greater utilization of the machine. 
When required for flight it was lowered 
upon an ice floe, where a sufficiently 
large space for a take-off had to be 
cleared. This was probably the most 
hazardous phase of flying ever under- 
taken in Canada, the position of the 
pilot being desperate if he had been 
forced to descend when out of sight 
of the sealers. Fortunately everything 
went successfully, and the aggregate 
catches brought back by the fleet were 
among the largest of modern years. It 
was significant that the outstanding 
individual catch was always that of the 
vessel carrying the plane. Catches and 
profits, in which captains and crew 
share, proved eloquent testimony to the 
usefulness of the plane. 


This year the general scheme is 
ambitious. Before the adventof winter, 


land-bases were selected at points on the 
coast of Labrador, Newfoundland, the 








St. Lawrence Gulf, and the island of 
Anticosti. At each, a depot of gasoline 
of 600 gallons was established. These 
bases broadly cover the route taken by 
the seal-bearing floes, the length of the 
Newfoundland coast. 


The plane will not be altogether a 
destructive agency. Its services are 
being enlisted for the first really serious 
attempt that has ever been made to 
stabilize the sealing industry. Mr. 
Caldwell’s work this year will be in 
the nature of research and discovery. 
Surprisingly little is known about seals, 
since it has never been possible, here- 
tofore, to make detailed observation. 
Before the fleet leaves St. Johns, the 
aviator will study the animals from the 
time when the old seals come from 
roaming the ocean to settle on the floes 
until their young are born. 


Starting out from Battle Harbor, 
Labrador, the aviator will locate the 
seals which have come in from the sea. 
As the floes move south he will ac- 
company them, flying from base to base, 
keeping St. Johns fully informed by 
wireless about the seals and ice condi- 
tions. When the time arrives for the 
fleet to set out, it is anticipated that the 
vessels will be able to make directly 
for the floes. Much time and hazard 
will thus be saved, since vessels will 
steam for the floes together instead of 
setting out independently. Until the 
vessels fill up with their cargoes of skin 
and oil, the aviator will keep the vessels 
in touch with seal-laden floes whenever 
there is necessity. 


Upon the basis of information supplied 
by the plane about numbers of seals 
an attempt will be made to regulate the 
sealing industry in the future. Very 
little has been known about the relative 
severity of the toll taken, it being only 
apparent that frequently a good harvest 
was followed by a series of lean years. 
Now it should be possible to even up the 
annual harvests and stave off any pos- 
sible diminution of the herds, and ensure 
the preservation of the industry to 
Newfoundland for all time. 
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An Inquiry Into Radto 


Condensed from The Outlook (April 18, ’28) 


Stuart Chase 


brought out a new Victory model, 

and heralded its birth with a Victory 
Hour on the radio. That hour cost the 
motor manufacturers $60,000, or $1000 
a minute. Will Rogers in California, 
Paul Whiteman and his band in New 
York, Fred and Dorothy Stone in a 
Chicago theatre dressing-room, and Al 
Jolson in New Orleans—at four bound- 
aries of the Republic—all blended their 
voices in the biggest hook-up ever 
attempted. 

“T am inclined to sit in admiration,” 
said David Belasco, ‘‘of the mind which 
could vision such a stupendous under- 
taking.” Some of us are not only 
inclined to sit, we are inclined to com- 
plete prostration. The event was un- 
paralleled. The only question remain- 
ing is whether the Dodge Brothers sold 
any more cars by virtue of it: Of that 
more anon. 

The lion among the hook-up circuits 
is the National Broadcasting Company. 
It operates one station of its own, 
WEAF, and two stations owned by 
the Radio Corporation, WJZ and WRY; 
and daily sends out programs to nearly 
50 more stations, using 9300 miles of 
special wire. These stations, further- 
more, are combined into the Red Circuit 
and the Blue Circuit, each with special 
programs. The company is owned 
jointly by the General Electric Com- 
pany, the Radio Corporation, and the 
Westinghouse Electric Company, who 
between them make perhaps 15 percent 
of all radio sets and accessories. The 
nearest competitor of this company is 
the Columbia Broadcasting chain, an 
Eastern circuit with 3500 miles of line. 

The total annual broadcasting bill of 
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the United States is $15,000,000, more 
orless. By whom is it met? Primarily 
by advertisers. It must be worth 
enough to somebody, somewhere, to pay 
the operating outlay. Americans are 
not distinguished for being in business 
for their health. 

Back in 1920 when broadcasting 
began, the usual program used to be a 
little music, a good stiff sales talk, a 
little more music. The eager fans, 
stupefied with the sensation of getting 
anything—even a hiccough—out of the 
air, were ready to take greedily what- 
ever came along. The output of ad- 
vertising appeals was enormous, but it 
is to be doubted if it sold much merchan- 
dise. Father was too busy twining 
grapevine aerials and playing with 
static elimination to pay much atten- 
tion to what was actually said. 

With the coming of better equipment, 
the radio audiences began to listen 
more critically. To hear a concért reft 
in the middle by a talk on groceries was 
not too enjoyable. Fans began to 
protest at the “punishment.” And the 
big stations began to swing toward 
“good will” advertising. The A. and 
P. Gypsies no longer chanted of chain- 
store service. They did their stuff, and 
hoped the listener would not forget that 
the A. and P. was providing it. The 
small fry, however, still cling to the 
knock-down-and-drag-’em-out tradi- 
tion. By spinning the dials a bit, you 
can still hear any amount of direct 
advertising. 

Of the 700 broadcasting stations in 
this country (and there are only 431 in 
the rest of the world) it is estimated that 
50 attract 90 percent of the radio au- 
dience, leaving the other 650 stations to 
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get along with ten percent. The small 
stations unquestionably have their place 
in any solution of the radio problem. 
They can serve local communities as no 
big standardized station ever can. 
Many of them are connected with some 
single institution—a society, a church, 
a labor group—and are not concerned 
with advertising. Others are purely 
commercial, soliciting clients at so much 
an hour. And it appears that the more 
audacious patent-medicine quacks, hav- 
ing heen denied advertising space in 
magazines, have turned to radio to right 
the balance. As outlets for patent 
medicines and dubious direct advertis- 
ing, the small stations serve no useful 
function, particularly when, as is often 
the case, they use phonograph records as 
the basis for transmitting their music. 
Meanwhile they clutter the air—only 
300 stations can comfortably operate in 
our air without heterodyne interference 
—and make expensively delicate sets 
necessary. 

The big stations are in a different 
category. They inflict little “punish- 
ment,” and do not even need to mention 
their own equipment industry,—the 
process is automatic. But relying as 
they do on advertisers for profits, the 
big stations have to be doubly careful in 
not offending any client, in playing 
consistently safe. This means extreme 
conservatism, middle-of-the-road poli- 
cies, reluctance to experiment. As 
Morris Markey says, ‘“‘ No way has yet 
been contrived to send either intimate 
cleverness or a feeling of splendor over 
the air, and so broadcasters have fallen 
back on churchly dignity. This saves 
them, frequently, from being ridiculous, 
we it does not save them from being 

ull.” 

Some products are fairly well adapted 
to radio advertising. The Harmonica 
Boys can toot their own harmonicas; the 
United States. Playing Card Company 
can broadcast bridge games with experts 
playing. But just what connection is 
there between motor cars and symphony 
orchestras, between a pair of wisecrack- 
ers and candy? 


With rates on the Red Chain $4740 
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an hour, and on the Blue Chain $3200, 
the difficulties of giving the advertiser 
value for his money are very serious. 
When the advertiser retains stars, they 
swamp him. He comes off second best 
in publicity every time. He cannot 
very well announce: ‘The Nestlé So- 
prano, Galli Curci.’” Madame would 
not stand for it. How many people 
knew the Royal Typewriter Company 
sponsored the first Tunney-Dempsey 
prize-fight hook-up, and paid $35,000 
for it? The only way the distraught 
company could get its message through 
at all was by asking the announcer— 
with some trepidation—to casually 
mention that some of the sports writers 
nearby were using Royal portables. 

The fans, moreover, do not like to be 
opportuned for letters any more, and the 
collection of an advertiser’s lists is far 
harder than it used to be. They are 
becoming increasingly shy of prize 
contests, with their sucker-list implica- 
tions, and the booklet game and free- 
sample game are not what they were. 

In short, the broadcasting industry is 
not in a healthy condition. It is trying 
to live on advertising, and being poi- 
soned by it. The public will no more 
stand for direct advertising, in the long 
run, than people will stand for a guest 
trying to sell insurance to his host. 
Those who, like Mr. Edward Felix, have 
studied the problem most intensively, 
say that broadcasting is not an advertising 
medium. 

For my part, I would like to see the 
Government take over the job of broad- 
casting as is done in England, arranging 
the programs and paying for them by a 
license tax on every receiving set. If 
this is too direct a levy, let the radio- 
equipment manufacturers, through their 
trade associations, underwrite the cost, 
and collect it in their tariffs for sets and 
accessories. Either proposal would 
banish indiscriminate advertising from a 
field where it does not belong, clear the 
air, abolish untold nonsense resulting 
from attempts to serve two masters, and 
conceivably make for more experimenta- 
tion and better programs. Certainly it 
would make them no worse. 
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Happy Though Married 


Condensed from Hearst's International-Cosmopolitan (April, '28) 


George A. 


earliest ancestors was not essen- 

tially different from what it is today 
among the animals nearest to man—the 
chimpanzees of the Congo forests, for 
instance. When a young male chim- 
panzee comes of age his sex impulse 
drives him forth to find a mate. When 
he finds her he courts her, if he likes her 
looks. And if he finds favor in her eyes 
they mate. That mating constitutes an 
honest marriage and endures till the 
end. They more or less literally walk 
through life hand in hand, fighting for 
each other, faithful to each other, loving 
each other. 

While she rears the children, he serves 
primarily as protector and secondarily as 
playmate and teacher to the youngsters, 
but always as friend and companion to 
his wife, for whom he would fight to the 
last ounce of his strength. Would, and 
does. Why are there a dozen male ape 
skulls in any museum for every one 
female? Because when an ape family is 
discovered the female retreats with the 
children, while the male investigates— 
even up to the muzzle of a gun. 

Human marriage is naturally the same 
—though it is more too, of course. The 
first requisite of a happy marriage is sex 
attractiveness—each mate should look 
desirable to the other. But life is now 
so complex that mere sex attraction does 
not necessarily hold couples together 
through a happy married life. 

Never before has society tempted so 
many to strive for individual achieve- 
ment, to seek happiness in individual 
gain or glory. A lot of marriages fail 
these days because one or the other 
partner anticipates failure in marriage 
with equanimity—there are other possi- 
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bilities of happiness. To break up a 
home is not now thought of as the 
calamity it once was. 

We may set it down as a general prop- 
osition that no marriage can run a happy 
course unless both partners play the 
game honestly, lovingly, fearlessly, and 
patiently. There will inevitably come 
times when the motive force is not love. 
There will be worries, sickness, dis- 
appointments: passion is incompatible 
with these states, and any marriage 
based only on passion will have 
hard sledding in such situations. Yet, 
though such times will come, it does not 
mean that one can safely give way to 
anger, petulance, or recrimination. 

I suspect that countless marriages fail 
to be happy because one or the other 
mate gives way to temper or tears over 
some trivial incident. Childish petu- 
lance is often carried into adulthood; yet 
these displays must be repressed if the 
marriage is to have a fair chance of 
success. These little habits, if not 
checked in early married life, are likely 
to become intensified. Everyone must 
realize that these contemptible infant 
hangovers are not only infantile, but 
can choke the life out of what should be 
the finest and most perfect of all human 
relationships. 

But of all emotional reactions as 
home-wreckers, jealousy is probably the 
most insidious. It may lead to any- 
thing, even to murder or suicide. 

The marriage of an intimate friend of 
mine is an example. He and his fiancée 
decided to marry before he had com- 
pleted his graduate studies, though both 
quite realized the difficulties involved in 
the plan. He returned from their short 
honeymoon looking worried, and over 
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luncheon confided that his wife had 
given way to a flood of tears and petu- 
lance when he left her, protesting that he 
was “abandoning” her and could not 
love her any more. 

She was jealous of his work. Had he 
shipped her home that same day, or 
threatened to, he might have saved them 
both a world of married misery. But 
he had been able only to apologize and 
make rash promises, thereby making 
that kind of response automatic the next 
time she thought she was slighted. 

Three years later an evening spent 
with them was a source of distress to all 
of us. Unwittingly he had yielded so 
far as he could to all her childish de- 
mands; yet he was passionately bent on 
making a success of his work. She not 
only resented his interest in his work but 
was actually jealous of his affection for 
his laboratory and grudged every pur- 
chase of laboratory supplies. She re- 
sented the old friendship between us, 
and when I alluded to a trivial incident, 
she reproached him for not having told 
her, intimating that he withheld ‘“con- 
fidences’”’ from her. She already had 
the bad habit of airing her grievances by 
innuendo in the presence of a third party. 

I hardly saw them again for 15 years, 
when I visited the college where he was 
now head of the department and made 
their house my home fora week. There 
were three children and outwardly it was 
a happy home, but before long I realized 
that I was living among the cinders of a 
spent volcano. She had taken posses- 
sion of him till he was in terror of her, 
and had but one idea—compromise: 
anything to avoid a rupture, a flood of 
tears, hysteria. Under his own roof he 
was afraid to be natural lest his motives 
be misunderstood. 

Her condition more and more alter- 
nated between the love and hate of an 
insanely jealous wife. She became 
jealous of his success as a teacher, jealous 
of every girl in his classes, jealous of the 
love of his children, and of his friends. 
No surrender that he could make sufficed 
to appease her. Finally she threatened 
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him with talk of suicide. And then he 
made the last final and fatal mistake— 
hired a nurse to watch her. This drove 
her to desperation, and, eluding the 
nurse, she hanged herself. 

That woman as a girl had learned to 
get what she wanted by petulance, 
sulking, and weeping. She did not 
hesitate to use these weapons on her 
husband, and they grew beyond all 
control. 

Quite as many marriages go on the 
rocks because the husbands have in- 
fantile habits of getting angry when 
crossed. A tactful wife knows that her 
husband can be re-trained. If his first 
outbreak does not get him anywhere, he 
is much less likely to charge the next 
windmill at red-hot speed, and in time 
may stop blowing off steam and bluster- 
ing every time he is crossed. 

A man and a woman inevitably bring 
to marriage a different set of values and 
a different set of emotional habits. They 
can never quite see through each other’s 
eyes; his world cannot be her world; her 
world cannot be his. Only as each 
attempts to realize that the other brings 
to the altar a different world and at- 
tempts to make allowance for that fact, 
understand it and become adjusted to it, 
can marriage yield the happiness it 
should. 

To be happy though married means 
surrendering the idea that we are always 
right, that we individually are the center 
of the universe. It means putting such 
zeal, such decency, and such reasonable- 
_ into the enterprise that it cannot 
ail. 

Work. Thousands of modern mar- 
riages fail miserably because the wife 
can’t, won’t, or isn’t allowed to work. 
There is little to choose between a lazy 
woman, a slave, and a parasite. Mar- 
riage, like life itself, is a discipline and 
can be what it should only when the 
people concerned work for it. Too 
many throw up the sponge before a 
knock-out is in sight—they would rather 
fight each other than fight to make their 
marriage a success. 
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Our New Paper Money 


Condensed from The World’s Work (May, ’28) 


Alvin W. Hall 


HE government is almost ready 

to issue a new size and design of 

paper money to replace that which 
has been used by three generations of 
Americans. To take the place of our 
present bills are to appear new notes, 
only two-thirds as large—2% by 6% 
inches—and with new pictures on their 
faces and backs. 

Already the government presses have 
clanked out tons of the new bills, and 
soon there will be enough of them to 
meet the currency needs of the nation. 
Then the change will be made. When 
banks ask for new currency to replace 
old and soiled notes, they will receive 
the smaller size, and the larger will be 
retired as fast as it comes in. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing has been making paper money for 
about 66 years. One sort of note after 
another was developed without very 
much planning, and there have come to 
be too many kinds of currency. There 
was no proper relation between the 
bills. For instance, there are five kinds 
of $10 notes in circulation. One has the 
portrait of A. J. Hendricks on it and one 
that of Michael Hillegas—neither of 
whom is well known to the public. One 
has a picture of Andrew Jackson and 
another that of McKinley. The fifth 
exhibited the humped back of an Ameri- 
can bison. A group of experts was re- 
cently appointed to make the currency 
more convenient and uniform. 

Nobody knew why, in the beginning, 
the currency had been made in the old 
size. Moreover the government has, 
for more than two decades, been making 
money for the Philippines in a size two- 
thirds the size of itsown. Army officers, 
school teachers, tourists,—everyone was 
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enthusiastic over the convenience of the 
smaller size. Committees gathered in- 
formation from many sources. The 
verdict was always the same. This 
small size cramped the hands of the 
counters less, fitted into a neater size of 
bill fold, went into the ordinary envelope 
without doubling, took up less room in 
the tills. 

The different designs of the past, as 
represented in the $10 note, have each 
represented a different type of money, 
such as silver certificates, gold certifi- 
cates, Federal Reserve notes, United 
States notes, National Bank notes. 
These differences will be indicated on 
the new notes by certain printed matter 
on their faces and a difference in the 
seal. But to the public all bills of a 
given denomination may as well appear 
to be exactly alike. 

There are 11 denominations of paper 
money now in circulation. In the new 
designs each denomination will have the 
portrait of a famous man. The public 
will come to know the denominations by 
the pictures as well as by the figures. 

The $1 note will have the portrait of 
Washington, as at present. The design 
will be little changed. On the back will 
appear “ONE” in large letters. The 
purpose of this is to make it hard for the 
note raiser. 

The $2 note will have the portrait of 
Jefferson on its face and an engraving 
of Monticello on the back. 

The $5 note will have the portrait of 
Lincoln on the face and the Lincoln 
Memorial on the back. 

The $10 note will have a picture of 
Hamilton on the face and the Treasury 
Department on the back. 

he $20 note will have Andrew Jack- 
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son on the face and the White House on 
the back. 

The $50 note will have Grant on the 
face and the Capitol on the back. 

The $100 note will have Franklin on 
the face and, probably, Independence 
Hall on the back. 

Thus far, it will be noted, all the notes 
have buildings on the back except the 
$1. The idea is to make it difficult to 
pass $1 notes for the higher denomina- 
tions by changing the numbers. Then, 
when we go into the denominations 
above $100, we abandon buildings and 
adopt a scheme of ornate backs. The 
purpose here is to prevent the raising of 
the notes below $100 to the big denomi- 
nations. The public is expected to 
learn that a building is an evidence of a 
denomination not above $100. 

The $500 note carries the portrait of 
McKinley, the $1000 note that of Cleve- 
land, the $5000 that of Madison, and the 
$10,000 that of Chase. Each of these 
notes will have an ornate back. 

The manufacture of money has cer- 
tain strange features. In the first place, 
it is based on an art known to few per- 
sons—that of steel engraving. Second, 
it is manufactured deliberately in the 
most difficult way possible. By making 
it difficult for ourselves, we make it 
doubly difficult for the counterfeiter. 

Steel engraving was once much more 
widely known as an art. But after the 
photographic process of reproducing 
pictures was developed, the old and 
laborious art was abandoned. It exists 
almost nowhere in the world now except 
in the manufacture of money by the 
American method. Paul Revere, it is 
not commonly known, was an engraver 
and made the plates for currency of the 
Provisional Congress of Massachusetts 
in 1775. 

The making of new plates is a big 
task. An idea of its tedium may be 
gained if it is remembered that our most 
skillful engravers, working with dia- 
mond-tipped tools, spend months over 
a single detail like that of the face of 
Lincoln on the $5 note. When that 
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face is done, the bit of steel goes to an- 
other engraver, whose specialty is 
borders. Then it goes to another, whose 
lettering is especially good. By the 
time it is finished, it is the work of five 
or more artists. Each finished engrav- 
ing is hardened and becomes a master 
die from which the plates are made for 
printing the money. 

Printing from the plates is also of a 
special kind, “‘intaglio printing.”’ It is 
not from raised surfaces but from de- 
pressions cut out by the engraver. The 
plate is inked to fill the depressions, and 
the paper pressed down, with infinite 
care, on that inked surface. The result 
is that the portraits stand out as though 
they had a third dimension. Photo- 
graph such a picture and reproduce it by 
mechanical means and it becomes flat. 
It is so easy to see the difference that 
counterfeiting American money is not 
highly successful. 

Since the new bills are only two-thirds 
as large as the old ones, each press will 
turn out 12 notes at each impression, 
where it turned out only 8 before. 
When the scheme is in full operation we 
shall save $2,000,000 a year on this ac- 
count. 

Another change that may be a sur- 
prise is in the paper itself. This is made 
of about 75 percent linen to 25 percent 
cotton, and into this was introduced 


distinctive silk fibers. They were 
thought to be a protection against 
counterfeiting, but —_ counterfeiters 


learned to imitate them so well that they 
became an aid rather than a hindrance. 
These colored fibers are not to appear in 
the new money. Instead will be a little 
colored silk chopped up fine and dis- 
tributed all over the paper. 

Another radical change will be the dis- 
appearance of yellow backs. The yel- 
low on their backs has meant that they 
are redeemable in gold, and has had the 
effect of making them seem more secure. 
As a matter of fact, all the government 
money is equally secure, so hereafter all 
faces will be printed in black and all 
backs in green. 
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Twenty-Five Years of Medical Progress 


Condensed from The Century Magazine (February, ’28) 


Morris Fishbein 


immemorial, man has used the 

fruits and roots of the field for 
such curative virtues as they might 
possess, though not until the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries did the use of 
drugs begin to acquire a scientific basis. 
At that time a record was begun of the 
exact effects seen when drugs were in- 
troduced into the human body, and from 
this grew up thescienceof pharmacology. 

In the past 25 years specific treat- 
ments have been found for many of the 
parasytic tropical diseases: amoebic 
dysentery, hookworm, and other types 
of intestinal worms. It has thus become 
possible to clear up tropical areas, 
heretofore inaccessible to man because 
of the prevalence of wasting diseases. 
The economic importance of this victory 
cannot be over-estimated. 

The use of anesthetics was common 
before 1900. Ether, chloroform, and 
nitrous oxide gas were used in surgery. 
This boon to mankind has been vastly 
improved through constant research 
on other forms of anesthesia. For 
example, the use of oxygen gas with 
nitrous oxide and with ethylene, an- 
other newly discovered anesthetic gas, 
has greatly increased the safety and 
usability of these methods. Moreover, 
modifications of cocaine have been 
developed which may be injected into 
the area through which pass nerves go- 
ing to certain parts of the body. The 
nerve is thus blocked off so that the 
sensation of pain can not be carried to 
the brain. The patient is thus able to 
retain consciousness fully, while sub- 
mitting to serious operations. Local 
anesthesia is now widely employed for 
extensive surgery. 
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The study of the glands of the human 
body has revealed new substances for 
the treatment of disease. Epinephrine 
from the suprarenal glands, will raise 
blood-pressure and constrict blood- 
vessels; insulin aids the body in digesting 
sugar; a substance taken from the pitui- 
tary gland has the power to make cer- 
tain forms of muscular tissue to contract 
vigorously and thereby becomes of great 
aid in childbirth. Moreover, chemists 
have now learned to prepare some of 
these substances synthetically, without 
extracting them from the glands. 

To pharmacology must go largely the 
credit for most of our knowledge of vita- 
mines, those substances necessary to 
body growth and to the prevention of 
such diseases as scurvy, beri-beri, and 
other deficiency diseases. In fact, so 
great an interest has awakened in this 
science that hardly a day now passes 
without the announcement of some new 
and helpful drug. 

Pathology. The fact that bacteria 
are responsible for infectious diseases 
had already been established by Pasteur, 
Koch, and Lister before 1900. The past 
25 years have been notable, in the science 
of pathology, for the application of that 
knowledge. 

The cause of syphilis, sleeping-sick- 
ness of the African type, whooping 
cough, infectious jaundice, yellow fever, 
scarlet fever, and possibly measles, have 
been discovered; and with them, in most 
instances, have come methods of control. 
With typhus fever and Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever, though the exact bacterial 
cause has not been discovered, the in- 
sects which convey it are known. And 
the control of the insect controls the 
disease. 
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Diseases of the Skin. The diseases of 
the skin have long been differentiated 
carefully, since they are so easily ob- 
served and studied. But until recently 
the skin has been considered chiefly as a 
protective tissue covering the body and 
discharging perspiration. Now studies 
of the defensive mechanisms of the body 
against disease reveal the skin as an or- 
gan in which chemical changes take 
place which are of importance in main- 
taining the balance of health. The 
prospect opened up by this view offers 
unlimited opportunity for study in the 
future. 

The use of radiant energy, X-rays, 
and radium rays is perhaps the most 
significant of the newer methods of treat- 
ing skin-diseases. When the X-rays 
were discovered and launched as a means 
of diagnosis of conditions within the 
body, it was discovered that they might 
produce destructive effects upon the 
tissues. This was immediately fol- 
lowed by attempts to utilize these rays 
in safe doses in the treatment of skin-dis- 
eases. The most extensive application 
has been in the destruction of superficial 
cancers of the skin, for the cancer cells 
can be destroyed without destroying 
the surrounding healthy tissue. When 
radium came into the field, it was found 
to have a similar effect. 

Childbirth and the Diseases of Women. 
No epoch-making discovery has ap- 
peared in the care of the woman during 
childbirth in the last 25 years, but 
general improvement has taken place in 
accord with the discoveries made in 
other fields. Probably the most im- 
portant step has been the widespread 
recognition of the fact that the care of 
the woman previous to and during the 
birth of a child should have the dignity 
of specialized study. 

For some 15 years there has been a 
furor of publicity over “twilight sleep.” 
Physicians have sought constantly for 
some anesthetic that would permit 
women to-undergo childbirth without 
even the slightest pain or travail. The 
advancement in our knowledge of an- 
esthesia is being applied in various 
clinics to the working out of some technic 
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that will achieve the desired object. 
The scope of the investigations is such 
as to warrant the belief that some safe 
and certain method is to be elaborated 
in the near future. 

The Caesarean operation, also, con- 
sidered as the classic procedure in this 
field, has been studied with a view to 
developing a simplified and perfect tech- 
nic that would make its use more safe 
and certain. At the same time, all of 
the conditions have been investigated 
so as to limit definitely the instances in 
which the operation is to be used. The 
development of clean obstetrics has re- 
sulted in lowering the dangers from 
puerperal sepsis tremendously. 

Nervous and Mental Diseases. The 
workings of the brain and its study have 
always fascinated mankind, but because 
of its peculiarly protected location with- 
in the walls of the skull it has, until 
recent times, resisted scientific investi- 
gation. In the World War numerous 
injuries to the skull permitted an oppor- 
tunity for study of the functions of the 
brain. This knowledge was promptly 
applied to the diagnosis of abscesses and 
tumors of the brain, and great progress 
resulted. 

Unquestionably, however, the great- 
est progress in this field has been in the 
surgical treatment of disturbances of 
the brain and spinal cord. Twenty-five 
years ago such operations were rare 
and almost invariably fatal. Today 
numerous clinics exist, both in this 
country and abroad, where such opera- 
tions are almost a daily occurrence. 

A few years after Schaudinn showed 
that syphilis was caused by a spiral 
organism, Noguchi found that these 
same organisms within the brain tissues 
produced general paralysis, or softening 
of the brain. Even with this knowledge 
it was not possible to attack the disease 
because of the difficulty of getting the 
drugs in contact with the organism. 
However, it had been observed many 
years ago that the presence of one dis- 
ease will sometimes drive out another. 
One investigator observed that malaria 
tended to drive out general paralysis. 
A plan has therefore been devised for 
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infecting persons having general paraly- 
sis with malaria, and after improvement, 
curing the malaria with quinine. 

The Nose and Throat. The invention 
of extraordinary mechanical contri- 
vances now permits direct inspection of 
the vocal cords, and indeed of all the 
more important air passages into the 
lungs. In the same way, combinations 
of lights and mirrors have been made so 
that one may look directly into the food 
passages and at the walls of the stomach. 
Such direct inspection makes possible 
more accurate diagnosis. The tubes 
through which inspection takes place 
are also used for direct medication of 
wounds, ulcers, tumors and similar dis- 
turbances, and even for surgical treat- 
ment. Indeed, many persons who for- 
merly would have died as the result of 
inhaling or swallowing objects such as 
pins, needles, tacks or hardware of 
various types, may now recover, thanks 
to the fine technic that has been elabo- 


rated for removing such foreign bodies. 

The Care of Children. The modern 
use of skin tests for determining liability 
to infection is doing much to check the 
infectious diseases of childhood, in con- 
nection with toxin-antitoxin for develop- 
ing immunity. Many optimistic inves- 
tigators believe that another generation 
may see the disappearance of such dis- 
eases as diphtheria, scarlet fever and 
measles. 

Of second greatest significance is the 
knowledge of nutrition derived from 
experimental laboratories in which the 
feeding of rats and other animals has led 
to observations of the greatest impor- 
tance to man. 

The outstanding single accomplish- 
ment has been the determination of the 
nature of rickets, that mutilating and 
deforming disease which results in 
curved legs, beaded ribs, friable teeth 
and flabby bodies. It has been found 
that the regular giving of cod-liver oil 
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and exposure to sunlight will prevent 
this disease, and will cure even the most 
serious Cases. 

The Teeth. The construction of arti- 
ficial teeth has been improved so that 
mastication with them is almost perfect. 
This has created a new problem, in that 
an old man has a gastro-intestinal tract 
capable of handling only soft and care- 
fully selected food and with his artificial 
teeth he attempts to devour food sub- 
stances that the absence of teeth formerly 
would have made impossible. 

Surgery. Fifteen years ago an opera- 
tion on the chest was a hazardous under- 
taking. Injuries of the war again 
stimulated this branch of surgery, and 
today surgeons do not hesitate to oper- 
ate on the lungs, the lining of the chest 
wall, the gastro-intestinal tract, and 
evenon the heart and great blood-vessels. 

Operations are seldom done by com- 
petent surgeons without the most exact 
diagnosis, even though the ordinary 





exploratory operation carries almost no 
risk. The X-ray has brought a great 
advance in making exact diagnosis. 
With better methods and more exact 
technic, every type of surgical procedure 
has been made safer, and the time re- 
quired for recovery has been greatly 
lowered. 

Internal Medicine. With the enor- 
mous diminution of deaths from infec- 
tious diseases in the past quartercentury, 
lives have a tnuch better chance of being 
longer in the future. The physician of 
the future will pay more attention to the 
psychology of the patient himself, and 
will try to influence the normal life of 
the individual so that he may avoid both 
mental and physical disease. The es- 
tablishment of proper habits of personal 
physical and mental hygiene will mean 
unquestionably a prolongation of life 
in terms of years and an intensifica- 
tion of happiness and exuberance in the 
years that are lived. 
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COMMANDER RICHARD E. BYRD (p. 65), U.S.N., is a trans-Atlantic flyer and explorer well 
known to the public. He commanded the first airplane to fly to the North Pole, and is now preparing to fly 
to the South Pale. 


WILLIAM R. SHEPHERD (p. 69) was once a famous war correspondent, and is now 4 feature writer 
for Collier's magazine. 


GOVERNOR ALBERT C. RITCHIE (p. 73) of Maryland, in this article takes up the problem of 
“the tremendous power which the relatively new and almost unregulated forces of credit have placed in the 
hands of the banker, the danger to finance and the nation if this power is not beneficently exercised, and the 
duty of the banker to recognize the responsibilities which this power has imposed upon him.” 


IRVING FISHER (p. 71) is Professor of Economy at Yale University. 


HENRY F. PRINGLE (p. 77) is one of our new political writers, and has contributed character 
sketches of persons in the public eye to many magazines. 


WALTER S. GIFFORD (p. 79) as a member of the class of 1905 at Harvard, distinguished himself 
chiefly for his studies. By 1908 he had become chief statistician of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. In 1916—though still in his early thirties—he was chosen director of the Council of National 
Defense. After the war he was appointed vice-president of the Telephone Company, and in 1925 he suc- 
ceeded to the presidency. 


DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK (p. 87) is one of the most distinguished and popular preachers 
of modern time. Among his books are ‘‘The Manhood of the Master,” “The Assurance of Immortality,” 


“The Meaning of Faith,” etc. He is Professor of Practical Theology at Union Theological Seminary in New 
ork. 


FLOYD McKNIGHT (p. 91) first became interested in the “New English Dictionary” while working 
on the editorial staff of the Encyclopedia Britannica. His first book, which is to be published next fall, will 
be a collection of biographies. 


LEWIS E. LAWES (p. 93) has been a prison official for 25 years, and has been Warden of Sing Sing, 
atypical American prison located at Ossining, New York, for the past 8 years. 


PAUL M. MAZUR (p. 97) is a young New York banker, whose recent book on “American Prosperity” 
is attracting wide attention. 


E. L. THORNDIKE (p. 108) is professor of educational psychology at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. This article is from a chapter of his book ‘Adult Education" to be published this month by the 
Macmillan Company. 


THE ANONYMOUS AUTHOR (p. 109) of the articles on "The Catholic Church and the Modern 
Mind” is a Catholic priest who has already been described in earlier issues. This article is the last of his 
series. 


HAVELOCK ELLIS (p. itt) British psychologist and philosopher, is the author of many books, in- 
cluding “The Dance of Life” and ‘‘Studies in the Psychology of Sex. 


IRWIN EDMAN (p. 115) is assistant professor of philosophy at Columbia anc the author of “Human 
Traits and Their Social Significance’’; he is also & poet, an essayist, and the author of that study of con- 
temporary youth, “Richard Kane Looks at Life.’ 


STUART CHASE (p. 119) is a joint author of “Your Money’s Worth: A Study in the Waste of the 
Consumer's Dollar.”” His trenchant study of the advertising problem serves as a background for this article 
on advertising and radio. 


GEORGE A. DORSEY ®. 121) is an eminent scientist, biologist, ethnologist and author, who is best 
known through his best seller, “Why We Behave Like Human Beings.” 


ALVIN W. HALL (p. 123) is Director of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing at Washington, D. C. 
DR. MORRIS FISHBEIN (p. 125) is editor of the “Journal of the American Medical Association,” 


and a brilliant contributor to many magazines, professional or otherwise. This article was prepared with 
the advice of distinguished specialists. 








THE READER’S DIGEST 
in the Classroom 


Progressive teachers and group leaders have not 
had to be told of the advantages of the Digest in 
the classroom. Already they have demanded it for 
university courses in public speaking, for high 
school English and journalism classes, for debat- 
ing, discussion, and other similar groups. 


The teacher who knows the value of bringing into 
the classroom the invigorating stream of current 
thought on subjects which interest students no 
less than others, will do well to consider the Digest. 
Its wide and representative scope, its permanent 
interest, its convenience and freedom from dis- 
tracting advertisements, all commend it as an ideal 
magazine for group reading. 





Perhaps you are now considering your reading 
lists for next Fall. Rates on “‘ bundle orders,” with 
free desk copies, will interest you. 


THE READER’S DIGEST ASSN., INC. 
Pleasantville, New York 


Gentlemen: Please give me information about your special rates on 
monthly ‘“‘bundle orders’’ of The Reader’s Digest, including free desk copies. 
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